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——— DE MACHAUT AND THE BOOK 
OF THE DUCHESS 


Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess opens, as is generally 
agreed, with five lines rather closely translated from Frois- 
sart’s Paradys d’Amours.' Froissart, however, was him- 
self imitating a passage from Guillaume de Machaut’s 
Fontaine Amoureuse,? and Chaucer, who knew both works, 
utilized the Fontaine, along with Ovid, for the tale of Ceyx 
and Aleyone, which occupies most of his Proem.’ Yet, in 
the midst of this story, he darted back to the Paradys for 
a moment to pick up the strange name Eclympasteyr,* and, 
near the end of the Proem, the influence of Froissart is 


Cf. also B. Duch., 14-15, with Par., 7-9; B. Duch., 23, with Par., 
7; B. Duch., 45 with Par., 13. 

*See Studien, pp. 321-2, 335-6. 

*Vv. 62-217. The happy thought of making the tale reveal to the 
speaker the existence of gods of sleep hitherto unsuspected (231-7) 
is Chaucer’s own. Froissart has no occasion to use the story of 
Ceyx and Alcyone in the Paradys, but he seems to take more than 
a hint from it in the curious story of Architeles and Orphane in 
Le Joli Buisson de Jonece (2102-2209), where it is easy to see the 
influence of the Fontaine Amoureuse. 

*B. Duch., 167; Par., 28. 
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again visible in a few details.° One of these is amusing. 
Froissart prayed not only to Morpheus, but to Juno and 
Oleus: 


Car tant priai a Morpheus, 
A Juno et a Oleus—(15-16). 


Who Oleus may be, is a puzzle equal to that of Eclympas- 
teyr’s origin. The latter deity Chaucer accepted with a 
certain zest, but he shied at Oleus: 


I wolde yive thilke Morpheus, 
Or his goddesse, dame Juno, 
Or som wight elles, I ne roughte who—(242-4). 


Let us return, however, to the opening paragraph of the 
Proem (1-43). 

Vv. 16-21 have a noteworthy resemblance to the begin- 
ning of Machaut’s first Complatnte. 


And wel ye wite, agaynes kynde 

It were to liven in this wyse ; 

For nature wolde nat suffyse 

To noon erthely creature 

Not longe tyme to endure 

Withoute sleep, and been in sorwe.’ 


Amours, tu m’as tant esté dure, 

Et si m’a tant duré et dure 

La durté que pour toy endure, 
Que d’endurer 

Sui si mis a desconfiture 

Que de garir est aventure; 


Cf. B. Duch., 222-3, with Par., 19-22; B. Duch., 242-5, with Par. 
15-18; B. Duch., 272-5, with Par., 14, 31. 
*Cf. B. Duch., 466-9: 
For, by my trouthe, 
It was gret wonder that nature 
Mighte suffren any creature 
To have swich sorwe and be not deed. 


Here the Dreamer is speaking of the Knight in Black, who is com- 
posing a “compleynt” (464). 
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Et croy que c’est contre nature 
D’einsi durer." 


Vv. 23-29, 42, are much like vv. 109-112, 126-128, of 
Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, a poem which Chaucer 
knew.* 


And thus melancolye Et pour ce que merencolie 109 
And drede I have for to dye, 
Defaute of sleep, and hevi- 
nesse 
Hath sleyn my spirit of Esteint toute pensée lie, 
quiknesse 
That I have lost al lusti- 
hede— 
Swiche fantasies been in 
myn hede— 
So I not what is best to do. Et aussi que je bien veoie 
Que mettre conseil n’i pooie, 112 
N’i a il conseil si soutil 126 
That wil not be, moot nede Comme de tout laissier ester, 
be left. 42 Puis qu’on ne le puet con- 
trester. 128 


'Chichmaref, I, p. 241. This same Complainte (13-16) shows also 
the metaphor of the amie as a physician (see p. 4, below): 


Ne je ne m’en scay od clamer, 

Puis que ma dame reclamer 

Ne me vuet ne ma joie amer 
N’estre mon mire. 


*See Mod. Philol., vu, pp. 471-3, where some connection is sug- 
gested between the Navarre and the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women. It may here be noted that the figure of Winter’s sword 
occurs in both poems. 


Forgeten hadde the erthe his pore estat 
Of winter, that him naked made and mat, 
And with his swerd of cold so sore greved (B, 125-7). 


Car ce qu’ estre soloit tout vert 
Estoit mué en autre teint, 
Car bise l’avoit tout desteint 
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A long passage of the Navarre (309-487), far above 
Machaut’s usual level, describes the pestilence of 1349, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Chaucer remembered 
this poem when he was composing the Book of the Duciiss 
in the plague season of 1369.° 

The Dreamer’s long sickness and his remark that there 
is but one physician who can cure him (30-40), have been 
shown by Professor Sypherd to be commonplaces.'° Since 
it is certain, Lowever, that Chaucer made extensive use of 
Machaut’s Remede de Fortune in the Book of the Duch- 


Wl ess,‘1 and almost equally certain that he translated or 
a adapted the same author’s Dit dow Lyon, the following 
F comparisons may well be significant: 

q Ther is phisicien® but oon 39 Qu’en monde n’a homme ne fame 
i That may me hele—but that Qui medecine 

4 is doon: Y scetist, se ce n’est ma dame. 
a (R. F., 1467-9.) 
: Passe we over until eft; Mais laissier vueil ceste matiere, 
; That wil not be, moot nede 

be left; 

j Our firste matere is good to Et revenir a la prevniere. 

- kepe. 43 (Lyon, 67-68.) 


The trite transitional turn in B. Duch., 41, 43, and Dit 
dou Lyon, 67-68, would not be worth noting, were it not 
that the verses that immediately precede it in the Lyon 
involve the metaphor that we are considering: 


Qui mainte fleur a decopée 
Par la froidure de s’espée (32-36). 

y Chaucer (as Skeat notes) is imitating the Roman de la Rose (56- 

i 57) both here and in B. Duch., 410-12, but the sword does not occur 

in the Roman. 


See also, p. 14, below. 
q * Modern Language Notes, xx, pp. 241-3. 


pp. 10 ff., below. 
“Cf. also R. F., 1574-7, 1591-1607; first Complainte, 13-16 (see p. 
3, n. 7, above). 
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Einsi est il, si Dieus me gart, 

De ma dame et de son regart: 

Car je sui de tous maus gardez 
Quant je suis de li regardez, 

Ne doubtance n’ay de morir. 

Helas! et je ne puis garir, 

Eins suis en paour de ma vie,” 
Quant ses dous regars signefie 

Ma mort: c’est quant elle le tourne 
Ailleurs, dont trop griefment m’atourne. 
Mais laissier vueil ceste matiere, 
Et revenir a la premiere. (57-68.) 


The relations, already mentioned, between Chaucer’s 
story of Ceyx and Alcyone and its two sources, the Fon- 
taine Amoureuse and Book x1 of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
are familiar to scholars,’ and need not detain us. We 
will pass, therefore, from the Proem to the Dream itself. 

Here the indebtedness of the Book of the Duchess to 
Machaut’s Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne is a proved 
fact.15 Some further parallels to that poem will be cited 
in the present paper, not in confirmation,—which is need- 
less,—but merely to illustrate Chaucer’s craftsmanship. 

For convenience we may divide the Dream roughly into 
seven parts:—(1) The Hunt, (291-386); (2) The Walk 
Through the Forest, (387-442) ; (3) The Encounter With 
the Knight in Black (443-617) ; (4) The Knight’s Tirade 
Against Fortune (618-709) ; (5) The Conversation (710- 
58); (6) The Story of the Knight in Black (759-1297) ; 
(7) Conclusion (1298-1334). 


I. The Hunt (291-386).—Here nothing of any account 
has ever been cited by way of parallel. V. 291 (“Me 


*Cf. B. Duch., 24: “drede I have for to dye.” 

™* Add to ten Brink’s remarks (Chaucer, Studien, pp. 7-12) the 
note by Professor Shannon in Mod. Philol., x1, p. 227. 

* Mod. Philol., vu, pp. 465-71. 
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thoughte thus—that it was May”) might, de rigueur, be 
construed as a translation of v. 45 of the Roman de lq 
Rose (“Avis m’iere qu'il estoit mais”) but the 
thing is a commonplace, recurring, in substance, in both 
the Paradys (45) and the Behaingne (9). The emperor 
Octavian (368) is mentioned in Behaingne (421), but he 
is a stock figure in romantic poetry. Sandras’s references 
for 354 ff., 375 ff., come to nothing, and are not valued, 
even by Sandras himself.'7 Vv. 339-43 have been com- 
pared with R. R., 123-4, but are rather closer to 
Behaingne, 13-14: 

And eek the welken was so fair, 

Blew, bright, clere was the air, 

And ful atempre, for soth, it was, 


For nother cold nor hoot it nas 
Ne in al the welken was a cloude. 


Et li jours fu attemprez par mesure, 
Biaus,* clers, luisans, nés et purs, sans froidure. 


II. The Walk Through the Forest (387-442).—In this 
passus occur several pieces of description, long ago recog- 
nized as borrowed from the Roman de la Rose.'® Vv. 398- 


399 suggest Behawngne, 43-44: 


Doun by a floury grene Par une estroite voie 
wente Pleinne d’erbette. 

Ful thikke of gras ful softe 
and swete. 


* Kaluza’s reading. 

" Btude, pp. 91-92, 296-7; ten Brink, Chaucer, Studien, p. 12; 
Furnivall, Trial-Forewords, 1871, pp. 50-51; Skeat, n. on v. 376. 

* Did Chauser read blaus? 

“Cf. B. Duch., 402-3, with R. R. 8448-50 Méon (9160-62 Michel) ; 
B. Duch., 405-9, with R. R., 8464-7 (9176-9); B. Duch., 410-13, with 
R. R., 56-57 (57-58); B. Duch., 414-18, with R. R., 49-55 (50-56) ; 
B. Duch., 419-33, with R. R., 1372-89 (1373-90); B. Duch., 434-42, 
with R. R., 12992-9 (13730-7). 
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But this is a mere trifle. Far more significant is the 
charming picture of the lost puppy that had tried in vain 
to follow the hounds (388-397). 

The mourning lady in Behaingne is accompanied by a 
chiennet, which does not know Guillaume, but barks at 
him and sets its futile teeth in the skirt of his mantle 
(46, 1204-15). Whoever will take the trouble to compare 
these verses with Le Dit dow Lyon, 325-49, will cheerfully 
agree that Chaucer was writing under the spell of both 
passages, and will at the same time admit the originality 


of the English poet. 


Ther cam by me 388 Lors vint vers moy, tout 
belement 325 
A whelp that fauned me as Li lions, aussi humblement 
I stood, 
That hadde yfolwed, and Com se_ fust wun _ petit 
coude no good. 390 chiennet. 
It com and creep to me as Et quant ce vi, je dis, “ Bien 
lowe est,” 
Right as it hadde me yknowe, Si li mis ma main sua la 
teste. 
Hild doun his heed and Mais plus doucement qu’au- 
ioyned his eres tre beste 
And leyde al smothe doun Le souffri et joint les 
his heres. 394 oreilles. 331 


III. The Encounter With the Knight in Black (443- 
617).—Chaucer has his eye on the Behaingne throughout, 
as is abundantly evident from quotations made in a pre- 
vious paper.”° A few other comparisons are worth making. 

The Black Knight’s lay of complaint (475-86) may 


* Mod. Philol., v1, pp. 465-6. The following parallels are cited: 
—B. Duch., 502-4, Beh., 56, 58, 60-62; B. Duch., 519-21 (read 519- 
25), Beh., 70-74; B. Duch., 547-50 (read 54), 560-4, Beh., 88-97; 
B. Duch., 583-4, Beh., 196-8; B. Duch., 599-616, Beh., 177-87. 
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have been inspired either by Behaingne, 193-200, or by 
the first eight lines of Machaut’s third Motet. 


I have of sorwe so greet woon 
That ioye gete I never noon, 

Now that I see my lady bright, 

Which I have loved with al my might, 
Is fro me deed and is agoon. 


Allas, deth! what ayleth the, 
That thou noldest have taken me 
Whaa that thou toke my lady swete, 
That was so fayr, so fresh, so fre, 
So good, that men may wel yse 
Of al goodnesse she hadde no mete? (475-86.) 


N’a mon las cuer jamais bien ne vendra, 

N’a nul confort n’a joie n’ateindra, 

Jusques atant que la mort me prendra, 
Qui a grant tort 

Par devers moy, quant elle ne s’amort 

A moy mordre de son dolereus mort, 

Quant elle m’a dou tout tollu et mort 
Mon dous ami. (Behaingne, 193-200.) 


Hé! Mors, com tu es haie 
De moy, quant tu as ravie 
Ma joie, ma druerie, 
Mon solas, 
Par qui je sui einsi mas 
Et mis de si haut si bas, 
Et ne me pouiés pas 
Assaillir. (Motet iii, 1-8.) ™ 


Note that after her lament in Behaingne the lady faints 
(208 ff.), as the Black Knight comes near doing in Chau- 
cer (487 ff.).?? 


™ Chichmaref, m1, p. 487. For an assured instance of borrowing 
from the eighth Motet, see pp. 10-11, below. 

™ Chaucer dwells upon the physiology of the matter in a fashion 
that shows his interest in medical science, so learnedly and con- 
vincingly illustrated in a recent paper by Professor Lowes (Mod. 
Philol., x1, pp. 491-546). 
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Vv. 526-55 are not continuously taken from Behaingne, 


but show occasional resemblances: 
Li chevaliers, sans faire 


plus de plait, 75 
“Yis, thamendes is light to Dist doucement: 
make,” 526 
Quod he, “for ther lyth “Dame, il n’affiert ci nul 
noon ther-to; pardonnement, 
Ther is no-thing missayd Car il n’y a meffait ne 
nor do.” 528 mautalent.” 78 
And I saw that, and gan me Et cils prist a traire 85 
aqueynte 532 = Plus prés de li, 
With him. 533 
Anoon-right I gan fynde a 
tale 536 
To him, to loke wher I 
mighte ought 
Have more knowing of his pour sa pensée attraire. 86 
thought. 538 
“And telleth me of your Mais je vous pri que vostre 
sorwes smerte.” 555 pensement 79 
Me vueilliez dire. 80 


V. 600 of the Book of the Duchess (“ And al my laugh- 
ter to weping”’) translates Remede de Fortune, 1198 


(“En grief plour est mué mon ris”). 


IV. The Black Knight's Tirade Against Fortune (618- 
709).—The indebtedness of the Book of the Duchess to 
Guillaume de Machaut’s Remede de Fortune was strongly 
asserted by Sandras, more than fifty years ago, in his 
tantalizing Etude sur G. Chaucer, but with scanty quota- 
tions that by no means prove his case, even if one makes 
generous allowance for characteristic hyperbole.?* The 


*Pp. 90, 290-4. Sandras quotes the following verses from the 
Remede: 1189-92 (p. 290); 1162, 1137-8, 931-3 (p. 291); 217-24 
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obligation, it now appears, is really considerable. It in- 
volves (to say nothing of scattered borrowings) a substan- 
tial portion of the Black Knight’s tirade against Fortune, 
of his autobiography, and of his description of the Lady 
Blanche. 

In the tirade against Fortune (618-709), Chaucer has 
utilized at least four of Machaut’s poems—the Remede dv 
Fortune, the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, the eighth 
Motet,** and the Lay de Confort. The allegory of the 
Game of Chess, which he takes, as is well known, from the 
Roman de la Rose, also appears in the Remede. The 
whole tirade affords so instructive an example of Chaucer's 
artistic method in his so-called French Period, that [ 
reproduce most of it, with the appropriate comparisons.*° 
For fals Fortune hath pleyd 

a game 618 
Atte ches with me—allas the 
whyle! 
La desloyal renoie, parjure, 
The trayteresse fals and ful Fausse, traitre, perverse.” 
of gyle, 620 (M., 16-17.) 
That al behoteth, and no- Elle promet largement, 
thing halt; 
Et en son pis couvertement 
Traison noe. (R. F., 1054-6.) ™ 


(p. 293); 52-56, 26-30 (p. 294). The passage which he credits to 
the Remede on p. 292 is from Le Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne 
(178-83); that which he credits to the Remede at the top of p. 294 
is from Le Dit dow Lyon (215-220, 224). 
* Chichmaref, 11, pp. 497-8. 
> M. means the eighth Motet; R. F., Remede de Fortune; B., Le 
Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne. 
* This line is literally translated in B. Duch., vs. 813: “ The false 
trayteresse perverse.” 
7 Cf. R. F., 1117-19: 
Promettre assez puet des ses biens, 
Mais tu yes trop fols, se tu tiens 
Qu’il en y ait nul qui soit tiens. 
Cf. R. F., 998: “Riens ne tient qu’elle ait en couvent.” 
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She goth upright, and yet she 
halt; 

That baggeth foule, and 
loketh faire, 

The dispitouse debonaire, 

That scorneth many a crea- 
ture! 

An ydole of fals portraiture 


624 


Is she, for she wol sone 
wryen; 

She is the monstres heed 
ywryen, 628 

As filth over ystrawed with 
floures. 

Her moste worship and her 
flour is 

To lyen, for that is her nat- 
ure, 

Withoute feyth, lawe, or 
mesure, 632 

She is fals, 

and ever laughing 

With oon eye, and that other 
weping. 

That is broght up, she set al 
doun. 

I lykne her to the scor- 
pioun, 636 

That is a fals flatering 
beste, 

For with his hed he maketh 
feste, 


But al amid his flateringe 

With his tayle he wol stinge 640 

And envenyme, and so wol 
she. 

She is thenvyous charite, 


Un piet a droit, l’autre clopie, 
La droite torte. 
(R, F., 1167-8.) 


Une ydole est de fausse pour- 
traiture. (M., 9.)* 


C’est fiens couvers de riche cou- 


verture, 
Qui dehors luist et dedens est 
ordure. (M., 7-8.) 


Sans foy, sans loy, sans droit, 
et sans mesure. (WM. 6.) 
Elle est non seiire. (M., 5.) 

Dun oueil rit, 
de l’autre larmie. 
(R. F., 1162.) 
Le sormonté au bas retourne. 
(R. F., 918.) 
Oint et puis point de si mortel 
pointure. (¥., 18.) 
Cf. the next Motet (No. 9): 


Tua cum garrulitas 


Nos affatur dulcius, 
Retro pungit sevius, 
Ut veneno scorpius. (45-48.)* 
C’est l’envieuse charité. 

(R. F., 1138.) 


*In R. F., 1001-1112, Fortune is elaborately compared with the 
image (estature) that Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream. 


Cf. Skeat’s note. 
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That is ay fals, and semeth 
wel 

So turneth she her false 
whel 

Aboute, for it is no-thing 
stable, 

Now by the fyre, now at 
table. 

Ful many oon hath she 
yblent. 


She is pley of enchaunte- 
ment 
That semeth oon and is nat 


80. 
The false theef! What hath 
she do, 
Trowest thou? By our 
Lord, I wol the seye. 
Atte ches with me she gan 
to pleye; 

With her false draughtes 
divers 

She stal on me and took my 
fers; 

And whan I saw my fers 
aweye, 

Alas! I couthe no lenger 
pleye, 

But seyde, “ Farwel, swete, 
ywis, 

And farwel al that ever ther 
is!” 

Therwith Fortune  seyde 
“ Chek here, 


* Cf. Motet vim, 12-13: 


648 


Et n’est estable, 


Eins est toudis changant et 
variable, 
Puis ci, puis la, or au feu, a la 
table. (B., 1072-4) 
Les yeux esbloe 
Et aveugle de mainte gent. 
(R. F., 1052-3.) 
C’est droitement li gieus d’en- 
chantement, 
Que ce qu’on cuide avoir cer- 
teinnement, 
On ne I’a mie. 
(B., 1078-80.) * 


Car la fierche avoit esté prise 
Au gieu de la premiere assise. 
{R. R., 6734-5.) 


“Eschee et mat!” li ala dire.™ 


Car c’est tous vens, ne riens qu’elle figure 
Ne puet estre fors de fausse figure. 


Cf. R. F., 1190-1: 


De ses gieus telement s’esbat 
Qu’en veinquant dit: “Eschac et mat! ” 
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Desus son destrier auferrant, 
And mat! ” in mid point of Du trait d’un paonnet errant, 
the chekkere, 
With a poun erraunt, alas! 661 Ou milieu de son eschiquier. 
Ful craftier to pleye she was (R. R., 6675-8). 
Than Athalus, that made the Car ainsinc le dist Athalus, 
game 
First of the ches: so was his Qui des eschez controva Il’us. 
name. 664 (R. R., 6714-15.) 
But God wolde I hadde ones 
or twyes 
Ykoud and knowe the ieu- 
pardyes 
That coude the Grek Pitha- 
gores? 
I shulde have pleyd the bet 
at ches, 668 
And kept my fers the bet 
therby. 
And thogh wherto? For 
trewely 
I holde that wish nat worth 
a stree; 
It hadde be never the bet for 
me; 672 
For Fortune can so many a Fortune a plus de mil engiens 
wyle, 
Ther be but fewe can her Pour penre et decevoir les siens. 
begyle. (R. 1113-14.) 
And eek she is the las to 
blame: 
My-self I wolde have do the 
same. 676 


The curiously learned remark of the Black Knight 
(693-6) that all the planets and all the elements “ give 
him a gift of weeping ” in solitude, is literally translated 
from Machaut’s Lay de Confort: 


Ther nis planete in firmament, 

Ne in air ne in erthe noon element, 
That they ne yive me a yift echoon 
Of weping, whan I am aloon. 
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Qu’en terre n’a element, 

Ne planette en firmament, 
Qui de pleur don 

Ne me face. (10-13.)* 


V. The Conversation (710-58).—In the conversation 
that follows the Tirade against Fortune, Chaucer is known 
to have had recourse to the Roman de la Rose ** and the 
Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne.** The three examples 
of Medea (726-7), Phyllis (728-731), and Dido (731-4), 
all occur in a famous passage of the Old Woman’s discourse 
in the Roman,** and in Medea and Phyllis there are coin- 
cidences in phraseology that are manifestly not accidental. 
But Machaut knew the Rose as well as Chaucer did, and 
it is instructive to observe that in the Remede he, like 
Jean de Meun ** and Chaucer, brings in Socrates as a 
model of constancy or fortitude,** and that, in still another 
poem which Chaucer knew and utilized,®* Le Jugemeni 


dou Roy de Navarre, he mentions Medea’s murder of her 
children in terms very like Chaucer’s *® and dwells upon 
the suicide of Dido. The Dido passage, indeed, is so much 
closer than Jean de Meun’s to Chaucer’s verses that one 
cannot hesitate in recognizing it, rather than Jean’s, as 


™=Chichmaref, 1, p. 415. The only other passage in Le Lay de 
Confort that Chaucer seems to have imitated anywhere is 164-6, 
which much resemble B. Duch., 844-5 (see p. 18, below). We may 
note that the speaker in this poem of Machaut’s is a lady addressing 
her absent lover (see 96, 187 ff., 255). 

Skeat’s notes. 

* Mod. Phil., vu, p. 466 (B. Duch., 746, 749-52; Beh., 251, 253-6). 
Cf. also B. Duch., 724, with Beh., 234; B. Duch., 753, with the oath 
in Beh., 114-121, 251-2; B. Duch., 755-7, with Beh., 257-8. 

% Méon, 11, pp. 431-6 (see Skeat’s n. on 726). The order in FR. R. 
is Dido, Phyllis, [@none,] Medea. 

*R, R., 5868-91. 

* R, F., 118-22; ef. Confort d’Ami, Tarbé, p. 94. 

* Mod. Phil., vl, pp. 471-3; see also pp. 3-4 above. 

2793-7. 
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Chaucer’s immediate model. In both Machaut and Chau- 
cer the emphasis is on Dido’s “ rage” and “ folly”: not 
so in the Rose, which uses neither word, but insists rather 
on the compassion that one must feel in contemplating 


her fate. 
Another rage 
Hadde Dido, quene eek of Cartage, 
That slow herself, for Eneas 
Was fals. Which a fool she was! (731-4.) 


Dydo, roine de Cartage, 

Ot si grant dueil et si grant rage 

Pour l’amour qu’elle ot a Enée, 

Qui li avoit sa foy donnée 

Qu’a mouillier l’aroit et a femme; 

Et li faus l’appeloit sa dame. 2100 
Quant failli li ot dou couvent 2107 
Qu’eii li avoit en couvent, 2108 


La desesperée, la fole, 2111 


Qu’amours honnist, qu’amours afole, 
L’espée d’Eneas trouva 
Et en son corps si l’esprouva. 2114 


Dont elle morut a dolour 2117 
Pour amer, et par sa folour. 2118 


In Chaucer, the example of Dido is immediately fol- 

lowed by a brief mention of Echo: 

And Ecquo dyed for Narcisus 

Nolde nat love her (735-6). 
Here again one naturally refers to the Roman de la Rose, 
which tells the story of Echo and Narcissus.*° But it is 
worth noting that the same tale is summarized by Machaut 
in his seventh Motet, with which Chaucer, who borrows 
from the eighth,*! must have been familiar: 


“Méon, 1, pp. 58-61. In the application “rage” is mentioned, 
(1590). 
“See pp. 10-11, above. 
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Narcisus 


onques entendre le depri 
Ne deingna d’Echo, qui pour li 
Recut mort amere et obscure.* 


VI. The Story of the Knight in Black (759-1297).— 
After the conversation which we have just been studying, 
the Knight in Black tells the story of his youthful love 
(759 ff.). His autobiography begins, as I have shown in 
a previous essay,*® with a number of extracts from Le 
Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, which, artistically rear- 
ranged, account for vv. 759-776 of the English poem. 
With v. 777 Chaucer turns to the Remede de Fortune, 
which he excerpts freely in vv. 777-804. 


That I did thus, and niste Pour c’a li mes cuers s’encli- 
why: ° 777 noit, 

I trowe it cam me kyndely. Et Nature li aprenoit, 

Ce m’est vis. 
Paraunter I was therto able Car le droit estat d’innocence 
As a whyt wal or a table; 780 Ressamble proprement la 
table 

For it is redy to cacche and Blanche, polie, qui est able 
take 

Al that men wil therin A recevoir, sans nul con- 
make, traire, 

Wher-so men wol portreye Ce qu’on y veut peindre et 
or peynte, pourtraire. 

Be the werkes never 80 
queynte, 784 


Einsi est il certainnement 
And thilke tyme I ferde so De vray humein entendement, 
I was able to have lerned tho Qui est ables a recevoir 
Tout ce qu’on vuet et con- 
cevoir 
And to have coud as wel or Puet tout ¢’a quoy on le 
bettre, vuet mettre, 


* Motet vii, 38, 42-44 (Chichmaref, 1, p. 496). 
“Mod. Phil., v11, pp. 467-8 (Beh., 261-3, 125-33, 264-73). 
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Paraunter, other art or 
lettre, 

But, for love cam first in 
my thought, 


Therfore I forgat it nought. 

I chees love to my firste 
craft, 

Therfore it is with me laft; 

For-why I took it of so yong 


age 

That malyce hadde my cor- 
age 

Nat that tyme turned to no- 
thing 

Through to mochel knowlech- 
ing. 

For that tyme 


youthe, my maistresse, 
Governed me in ydelnesse, 
For it was in my firste 


youthe, 

And tho ful litel good. I 
couthe, 

For al my werkes were flit- 
ting, 


And al my thoghtes varying; 

Al were to me yliche good 

That I knew tho; but thus it 
stood. 


788 


792 


796 


804 


Armes, amours, autre art 


ou lettre. 


Et l’entreprengne en juene 
alige, 
Eins qu’en malice son corage 


par trop grant congnois- 


sance. 
Por ce Vay dit que, quant 
jestoie 
De TVestat qu’ innocence 
avoie, 


Que juenesse me gouvernoit 
Et en oiseuse me tenoit, 


40 


23 


25 


45 


48 


[With B.D., 799, ef. R.F., 46, 


above.] 


Mes ouevres estoient volages, 


Varians estoit mes corages. 
Tout m’estoit un, 
quanque véoie. 


~ 


51 


Then Chaucer returns to Le Jugement dou Roi de 
Behaingne, to which he is indebted for a large part of vv. 
805-832.44 With v. 833 he once more utilizes the Remede. 


She hadde so stedfast coun- 
tenaunce 

So noble port and meynten- 
aunce. 


833 


Et sa maniere asseiirée, . . 


Son biau port, son gentil 
maintieng. 


“Mod. Phil., vu, p. 468 (Beh., 281-90). 
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And Love, that hadde herd Et quant Amours vit qu’en 
my bone ce point 71 
Hadde espyed me thus sone, 836 LEstoie, elle n’atendi point. 72 
That she ful sone, in my Eins l’avoit 95 
thoght, 
As helpe me God, so was entrepris. 95 
yeaught 
So sodenly that I ne took Qu’eine congié ne conseil n’en 
pris 96 
No maner counseyl but at Fors a mon cuer et a ses 
her look 840 yeus, 97 
And at myn herte, 
for-why her eyen Qui en riant m’ont en mains 
lieus 98 
So gladly, I trowe, myn herte Prié que par amour l’amasse. 99 
seyen 
ae That purely tho myn owne Et mes cuers voloit que je 
thoght fusse 102 
i Seyde it wer bet serve her Tous siens. 103 
: for noght 844 
Bi Than with another to be wel. 


And it was soth, for, every- 


4 del, 
; I wil anoon-right telle thee 
| why. 
= i The only lines in B. Duch., 833-47, that are not present 


in the Remede (except for such as are merely transitional | 
are 844-5: 


Seyde it were bet to serve her for nought 
Than with another to be wel. 


These strongly resemble three lines in Machaut’s Lay de 


L. Confort, a poem from which (as we have already found) 
at four other verses of the Book of the Duchess are literally 
a translated.*® 


‘ Miex vaut assez s’acointence 
Que puissence 
D’autre avoir (164-6) 


“See p. 13, above. V. 836 is reminiscent of R. R., 1690 (Skeat). 
“ Chichmaref, 11, p. 420. 
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With v. 848 Chaucer reverts to the Behaingne, which 
continues to be his main source through v. 1041, though he 
handles the material with his accustomed freedom and 
felicity. Vv. 848-1041 are also indebted, in places, to the 
Remede. 


DucHESS BEHAINGNE REMEDE 
848-58 297-303 
859-74 312, 316, 318, 321-30 
883-7 331-5 
895-903 292-6 
904-5 356-8 
906 1629-30 
907-11 397-403 
912-13 411-14 
918 580-1 
919-26 217-224 
927-32 234, 225-30 
933-6 234-6 
937 238 
939-47 361-3 
948-51 54-56 
952-60 364-83 
966-74 167-74 
985-7 123-4 
1035-40 “ 148-53, 156-8 


Vy. 1042-51 are a conversation. With v. 1052 the 
Knight in Black resumes his discourse, and from v. 1056 
through v. 1182 we have a remarkable series of parallels 
to the Remede de Fortune. Machaut, in a truly medieval 
outburst,*® protests that he should not have been good 


“In the interval between this group of verses and the next in 
the column falls the famous passage (1024-33) about sending lovers 
to Wallachia, Prussia, etc., to the Dry Sea and the Carrenar—the 
general resemblance of which to Le Dit dou Lyon, 1368 ff., is noted 
by Skeat. 

“Vv. 1037-39 are compared by Sandras (p. 294) with Dit dou 
Lyon, 215-17, 220, 224 (lines which he credits to the Remede). 

“107 ff. The fashion is well-recognized and examples are count- 
less. There is a pretty instance in Machaut’s 38th Balade Notée 
(Chichmaref, 11, pp. 560-1). 
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enough for his lady if he had been as wise as Solomon, as 
valorous as Alexander or Hector, as honored as Godfrey 
of Bouillon, as fair as Absalom, as patient as Job, as 
constant as Judith and Socrates, as humble as Esther, 
and as loyal as Abraham. This protestation the Black 
Knight imitates in 1054-74; but Chaucer shows good taste 
in avoiding Machaut’s mixture of sacred and profane 
worthies.®° There is a shorter passage of a similar charac- 
ter in Behaingne, 421-5.° Continuing the narrative of his 
love, v. 1089, the Black Knight goes back to the early part 
of the Remede for materials. 


But wherfor that I telle 
thee 1088 
Whan I first my lady sey? Quant tel fais voloie entre- 
dame vi, 89 
Sa grant biauté mon cuer 
ravi, 
Et quant de s’amour fui 
espris, 
I was right yong, soth to Juenes estoie et desapris, 
sey, 
And ful gret need I hadde S’avoie bien mestier d’apren- 
to lerne; dre, 
Whan my herte wolde yerne 1092 Quant tel fais voloie entre- 
prendre. 
To love it was a gret em- 
pryse. 
But as my wit coude best 
suffyse 


Et quant Amour m’ot a ce 
mis 135 


® Per contra, he inserts a little bit of learning about the death of 
Hector and Antilochus (1066-71). It is certainly malapropos, but 
is of some value as a landmark in Chaucer’s literary travels, for it 
doubtless comes from the Roman de Troie, 21799-22256 (Joly): cf. 
Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XxIv, pp. 345-7. The substitution of Alci- 
biades for Absalom was prompted by a reminiscence of the Roman 
dz la Rose, 8980-4 (see Skeat). 

™ Here Octavian is mentioned (421); ef. B. Duch., 368 (see p. 6, 
above). 
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After my yonge childly wit, 
Without drede, I besette it 


B. Duch., vv. 1285-6.] 


To love her in my beste 


wyse, 
To do her worship and 


servyse 


That I tho coude, by my 


trouthe, 

Withoute feyning outher 
slouthe; 

For wonder fayn I wolde 
her se. 

So mochel it amended me 

That, whan I saw her first 
a-morwe 

I was warished of al my 
sorwe 

Of al day after, til it were 
eve; 

Me thoghte no-thing mighte 
me greve, 


Were my sorwes never so 
smerte. 


212: 
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1096 


[With R. F., vv. 139-40, ef. 


1100 


1104 


1107 


Que pris fui et loiaus amis, 

Elle congnut bien ma jue- 
nesse, 

Mon innocence, ma sim- 
plesse ; 

Et pour ce qu’estoie en en- 
fance, 

Me prist elle en sa gouver- 
nance; 

Si me moustra la droite voie, 

Comment ma dame amer de- 
voie, 

Servir, oubeir, honnourer, 


Humblement croire et aou- 


rer. 144 


Selone mon juene entende- 
ment 
La véoie moult volentiers. 


64 
65 


Et son trés dous plaisant 
regart 

Attraioit mon cuer de sa 
part 

Tout aussi, par son dous at- 
trait, 

Com l’aimant le fer attrait. 

Et ce tenoit mon cuer en 

joie, 

Car quant ce dous regart 
véoie, 

En moy prenoit son repaire 


295 


Riens qui fust a joie con- 


traire. 302 


With the next four lines compare Dit dou Lyon, 207- 
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Car la trés douce imprecion 207 
Don son ymagination 
And yit she sit so in myn Est en mon cuer si fort em- 
herte 1108 preinte 
That, by my trouthe, I nolde Que encor y est et yert em- 
noght, preinte, 
For al this world, out of my Ne jamais ne s’en partira 
thoght 
Leve my lady,—no, trewly! 1111 Jusques a tant qu'il par- 
tira. 2128 
Vy. 1115-1125, in which the Knight in Black declares 
that he will never repent of loving, and that if he should, 
he should be the worst of traitors, look like a development 
of vv. 1140-7 of the Behaingne,—a passage which also 
shows some resemblance to vv. 1109-1111. 
The Knight goes on with his story at v. 1146, after 
some conversation with the Dreamer, and parallels to the 


-Remede continue. 


On her was al my love leyd; 1146 Et je la servi longuement 357 
De cuer si amoureusement 
Qu’ a nulle autre rien n’en- 
tendoie 
Fors a s’amour ou je ten- 
doie. 
And yet she niste it never a Mais de tout ce riens ne 
del savoit, 
Noght longe tyme, leve it Ne comment elle pris 
wel, m’avoit; 
For be right siker, I durste Car pour riens ne li des- 
noght couvrisse 
For al this world telle her L’amour de mon cuer, ne 
my thoght 1150" deisse. 364 


n’estoie mie 401 


But for to kepe me fro Et pour ce que 
ydelnesse, 1155 


"Cf. also R. F., 131-4:— 
Si que siens sans riens retenir 
Sui, que qu’il m’en doie avenir. 
Et seray, tant com je vivray, 
Ne jamais autre n’ameray. 


"Vv. 1152-4 are from R. R., 2005-6 (Skeat). 
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Trewly I did my besinesse Toudis en un point, m’es- 
To make songes, as 1 best tudie 
coude. 1157 =‘ Mis en faire chansons et lais. 403 
And lo! this was alder- Fist je ce dit qu’on claimme 
firste, 1173 lay. 430 
I not wher it were the 
werste. 1174 


Here follows a short song (1175-1180) in the Book of 
the Duchess, a long lay (431-680) in the Remede. 


Now have I told thee, soth Einsi me fist ma dame faire 681 
to saye, 1181 
My firste song. Ce lay qu’ o¥ m’avez retraire. 682 


Then the poet passes over to the Jugement, which he 
utilizes, with an occasional touch from the Remede, until 
the Knight’s story is finished. 


DucHESS BEHAINGNE REMEDE 
1183-91 453-6 
1192 466 
1195-8 461-2 1671-83 
1203-18 467-76 
1216 696 
1219 504-5 
1226-30 656-8 
1236-8 509-12 
1239-44 541-8 
1250-1 751-2 
1258-67 592-8 
1270 641 (cf. 670) 
1271 610 
1273 4074-5 
1275-8 622-4 
1285-6 139-40 
1289-95 166-76 


Some of these parallels are quite unmistakable; others 
are vague, and would have no significance if we did not 
positively know that Chaucer drew extensively on both the 
Behaingne and the Remede. One passage in the list de- 
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serves particular notice, for it shows the Chaucerian 
reaction in full force. 

Machaut’s Knight, in Behaingne, gives an elaborate 
form of rejection that was used by his lady: 


Si que, biau sire, alez devers Amours, 

Si li faites vos plains et vos clamours; 

Car en li gist vos mors et vos secours, 
Nom pas en moy; 

Et pas ne sui cause de vostre anoy, 

Ce m’est avis, si que souffrir m’en doy. 

Plus ne vous say que dire, en bonne foy: 
Adieu vous di. (541-8.) 


Contrast the Knight in Black: 


To telle shortly as it is, 

Trewly her answere, it was this— 
I can not now wel counterfete 

Her wordes, but this was the grete 
Of her answere: she sayde Nay, 
Al-outerly. ( 1239-44.) 


VII. Conclusion (1298-1334).—The conclusion of the 
Book of the Duchess is Chaucer’s own, but at the very end 
there is, as was to be expected, a reminiscence of Froissart’s 
Paradys d’Amours.”* 


We have studied Chaucer’s lovely and pathetic elegy, 
with some particularity, in comparison with its sources,— 
not, one may trust, for the sake of accumulating parallel 
passages, but rather for the sake of getting a better insight 
into his methods as an artist. Whatever the result, one 
thing emerges triumphantly from our investigation,—the 
essential originality of Chaucer’s genius. 


G. L. Kirrreper. 


“Cf. B. Duch., 1324-5, with Par., 1685-92; B. Duch., 1350, with 
Par., 1693-5; B. Duch., 1334, with Par., 1722-3. 
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Il.—THE POEMA BIBLICUM OF ONULPHUS 


The attention of students of medieval drama has often 
been arrested by a short dramatic text from a Vienna 
manuscript published by DuMéril among the examples of 
the liturgical Epiphany play in his Origines Latines du 
Théatre Moderne.! Among the medieval Latin plays of 
Epiphany this slight specimen is unique in its rhetorical 
form, in the names of the dramatis persone, and in the 
absence of liturgical elements. The play is composed of 
thirteen leonine hexameters, which provide thirty-one 
speeches, each of the last ten hexameters being divided 
among three speakers. The first three lines, in the nature 
of an invitatory, are assigned to Stella as a speaking char- 
acter, and the Magi appear under the names of Aureolus, 
Thureolus, and Myrreolus. The play bears no marks 
fiom the liturgy. Although the introductory rubric Ad 
adorandum Filium Det per Stellam invitantur Foy might 
serve well enough for launching a liturgical play, there 
is no concluding rubric to indicate a liturgical association, 
and the text itself contains no formule reminiscent of the 
liturgy. 

Before receiving this text, then, into the history of 
liturgical drama, we should do well to scrutinize its cre- 
dentials. DuMéril’s text is an excerpt from the eigh- 
teenth-century catalogue compiled by Denis,? and is re- 


*E. DuMéril, Les Origines Latines du Thédtre Moderne, Paris, 


1849, pp. 151-152. 

*M. Denis, Codices Manuscripti theologici bibliothecae palatinae 
vindobonensis latini aliarumque occidentis linguarum, Vol. 1, Part 
iii, Vienna, 1795, col. 3054-3056. Denis numbers the manuscript 841. 
DuMéril’s No. 941 is apparently a misprint. 
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presented as showing an independent and complete “ my. 
stére ” upon the subject of the Magi.* Succeeding writers 
have added nothing to the data transmitted by DuMéril. 
Képpen* and Meyer® give this play no consideration, 
Chambers,® Anz,* and Creizenach § appear to derive their 
information exclusively from DuMéril. 

In a search for further knowledge, therefore, we must 
first revert to DuMéril’s immediate source, the catalogue 
of Denis. In this generous compilation we are surprised 
to discover that the text presented by DuMéril as an inde- 
pendent “ mystére” is, in reality, only part of a larger 
poem in the form of a cycle of small dramatic pieces, to 
which Denis gives the collective title Poema biblicum d» 
generis humani Reparatione. In view of the substantial 
accuracy of Denis’s description of the cycle, we may well 
quote it in extenso: ® 


Fol. 30. absque inseriptione incipit Poema biblicum de generis 


* DuMéril speaks of the text as follows: “Il y avait aussi dans un 
MS. du xive siécle, de la Biblioth@que de Vienne, N° 941 [misprint for 
No 841], un mystére sur ce sujet, dont il ne resterait plus que l’ar- 
gument, selon Denis, Codices manuscripti theologici, t. 1, col. 3049, 
mais nous croirions volontiers que la piéce est compléte.” This state- 
ment misrepresents Denis, who in his remark (col. 3054), “ Verum 
hujus Scenae non nisi Argumentum superest,” refers not to the play 
before us, but to the dialogue “Inter Magos et Herodem,” which in 
the manuscript follows immediately upon our play, and of which the 
manuscript preserves only part of the argumentum, as may be seen 
in my complete text printed below. 

*W. Képpen, Beitrége zur Geschichte der deutschen Weihnachts- 
spiele, Marburg, 1892. 

*W. Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, Berlin, 1901, pp. 38-48. 

*E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Vol. 1, Oxford, 1903, p. 51. 

"H. Anz, Die lateinischen Magierspiele, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 9-49. 

*’W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Vol. 1, Halle, 1911, 
p. 56. 

* Denis, col. 3054-3056. 
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humani Reparatione autore Onulpho quodam, ut patet e sequenti 
Proemio: 

Adlardo patri uirtutibus inuigilanti 

Annuit Jnulphus pietatis amabile munus. 

Sim licet exilis populi seu portio vilis 

Rebus in extremis multo minor atque coeuis 
Fascibus illatis humeros nostros oneratis, 

Quas vix tangendas fragili datis ecce ferendas, 
Atque panegyricum de paupere fonte rogatis 
Quod sic scribatur Christi ut natale loquatur. 
Hic cogor mixtum cum dramate carmen inire, 
Quod sub personis alternat opus Salomonis ete. 


Ad modum itaque Cantici Cantic. diaddyixws scribere decernit, idque 
praestat sequentibus Scenis: 1°. inter Serpentem et Evam, 20°. in- 
ter Deum Patrem et Filium. 3°. inter Prophetas et Terrigenas. 
4°, inter Prophetas, Deum Patrem et Filium. 5°. inter Mariam et 
Gabrielem. 6°. inter Misericordiam et Veritatem. 7°. inter Coeli- 
genas et Terrigenas, cui subjicitur Poetae Epilogus. S°. inter Stel- 
lam et Magos, cui praemissum est metricum proemium. 9°. inter 
Magos et Herodem. Verum hujus Scenae non nisi Argumentum su- 
perest, deperditis omnibus, quae non exiguo fortasse numero seque- 
bantur. Scenis singulis praefigitur Argumentum rhythmicum, ita 
Scenae 1. 
Gloriam primi parentis euacuauit suggestio dyri serpentis. 


Et dum deitatis ius expectatur auarum. 
Inuidia dyaboli introiuit mors in orbem terrarum. 


Scenam ult. speciminis loco exscribam: Argumentum... . 


After the word Argumentum follows the text printed by 
DuMéril.'° At the conclusion of this extract, Denis com- 
pletes his description of the fragment as follows: 


Nihil Noster aeuo suo de tribus Regibus, qui, si Onu/phus Monachus 
est, qui in vitam Popponis Abb. Stabulensis autore Everhelmo apud 
Bollandum T. II. Jan. ad diem 25. p. 638, praefatur, ad medium Sec. 
XI, et Coenobium Blandiniense prope Gandavum pertinet. Certiora 
dicent fortasse, apud quos integrum Onulphi Poema fuerit, de quo nil 
Leyserus, nec, quod sciam, alii. 


“ DuMéril, pp. 151-152. 
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The information communicated by Denis may best be 
interpreted through the Poema biblicum itself, of which | 
offer a text based upon the manuscript: 1? 


<POEMA BIBLICUM DE GENERIS HUMANI 
REPARATIONE> 


Adlardo patri 
Annuit Onulphus 


uirtutibus inuigilanti 
pietatis amabile munus. 


ProwEeMiuM. 


Sim lice¢ exilis populi seu portio uilis 


; Rebus in extremis multo minor atque coeuis, 
5 Fascibus illatis humeros nostros oneratis,'* 
4 fi Quas uix tangendas fragili datis ecce ferendas, 
ef Atque panegyricum de paupere fonte rogatis 


Quod sic scribatur Xpisti ut natale loquatur. 
Hine cogor mixtum cum dramate '* carmen inire, 


“In preparing this text I have had the great advantage of consul- 
tations with Professor Grant Showerman and Professor E. K. Rand, 
to whom I am deeply grateful for generous assistance. To Professor 
Rand I owe numerous editorial suggestions, a few of which I have 
been able to acknowledge specifically below. Professor Rand, how- 
ever, should not be held responsible for any errors that I may have 
‘ committed in my use of his suggestions. 

; The manuscript is described by Denis, col. 3049-3058, and in Tabu- 
lae codicum menu scriptorum in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi 
Asservatorum, Vol. 1, Vienna, 1864, p. 185. The press-mark of the 
manuscript given by Denis as 841, is now “1054. [Theo]. 452].” 
Cod. 1054 is a miscellany of 40 folios, containing some ten separate 
entries written in hands of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. The 
entry with which we are concerned is written in double columns in a 
hand of the fourteenth century, and occupies the lower two-thirds of 
folio 30 recto and all of folio 30 verso. In my text, asterisks mark 
the beginning and end of the part printed. from Denis, by DuMéril. 
“In the manuscript this word is preceded by a false stroke. 

* Ms. diamate. 
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10 Quod sub personis alternat opus Salomonis, 
Necdum deprendi quamuis hoe scema canendi 


Quod personarum facit alternatio clarum 
Datque decus rebus, grandeuo iunctus ephebus 
Par persona pari cum deposcit sociari 


15 Persone interdum comite persona repugnat, 
Astute prauus satagit cum fallere Dauus,'* 
Iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore,’® 
Id genus et plura comitis potius placitura 
Que fidei sane doctrina studet reprobare. 

20 Sed qui preclare uis personas uariare 
Has dum componis morem gerito Salomonis, 
Nam satyram quod olet, mens Xpisto dedita nolet. 

Virgo parit Xptstum, res tanta diem sacrat 
istum, 

Cuius natalem persona pudica loquatur. 

25 Omnis ab hoc festo uates gentilis abesto, 


Pindarus, Alceus, mendose pulcher Homerus. 
Nee maculent fucis presentis gaudia lucis, 
Sed prestent de te, Deus, argumenta prophete, 
Ac patriarcharum concurrunt dicta tuorum. 
30 Secla quoque ex Ade ueteris pereuntia clade 
Deplorent flendo, miserendo, compatiendo, 
Per lacrimas quorum, Thesu, miserere reorum, 
Et per Mariam pie cum uacuaueris Euam, 


Antydoto leni gustum compesce ueneni. 


Argumentum primum: 


Gloriam primi parentis 
Euacuauit suggestio dyri serpentis; 
“Ms. clauus. 


* Horace, Ars Poetica, line 94. 
*The manuscript appears to have antydoti, altered to antydoto. 
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Et dum deitatis ius expectatur auarum, 
Inuidia dyaboli introiuit mors in orbem terrarum. 


Serpens: <fol. 30", col. 2> 
Qui te plantauit lignum uitale negauit, 
(Juod si gustares, bona uel mala tanta negares, 
Vim quoque magnorum posses equare deoruy, 
Eua: 
Legem dictauit, qui uos animando creauit, 
Ut non gustetur medius qui fructus habetur, 


Ne cum gustatur, quo** uiuimus hoc peri- 
matur. 


Serpens: 
Saluat saluificum, nouit nocuisse nociuum. 
Nec ualet esse malum uirtutis mandere malun. 


Eua: 
Parcendum statui, quia rem utrtus comitatur. 
Nec fruar absque uiro re quam fruitura re- 
quiro ; 
Et cibus iste probus stabit in commune duobus 
Dum liquet hoc tali bona uel mala posse notari. 


Argumentum : 


Hoe inobedientie reatu immortalitatem homo exuit, 
Mortemque in omnes iam posteros transmisit, 
Cuius lapsum Deus Pater miseratus ab alto 

Pro reparatione ipsius tractat eum Deo Filio. 


$ 


Deus Pater: 
Nate, mee uires et magnificentia diues, 
Cernis confundi quia crimine clymata mundi. 
Hune repares mecum qui ecorrutt; arbitror 
equum. 


“Ms. quod. 


ay 
| 
| ! 
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Deus Filius: 
50 Res manet ad cunctas tecum mthi iuncta uo- 
luntas. 
Per me decerne quecumque gerenda superne, 
Quidquid et est infra uel quidquid respicit 
extra. 
Deus Pater: 
Testantes de te patriarche necne prophele 
Hii premittantur, mundoque futura loquantur, 
55 Post quorum aduentum mitteris secla redemp- 
tum. 
Deus Filius: 
Pneumate de nostro uatum perflabitur ordo, 
Peccati morbis per quos si non caret orbis, 
Perfectam faciam, te disponente, salutem. 


Argumentum: 


Patriarche cum prophetis ad terrigenas mittuntur, 
Sed ab hiis non recipiuntur. 


Prophete: 
Misit rex celi nos wulnera uestra mederi, 
60 Res etenim uestra prorsus perit intus et extra; 
Absque salute ulla cordis languetque medulla. 


Terrigene: 
Languida mens egri satis indiget ipsa mederi. 
Quos sanos scitis frustra curare uenitis, 
Nam non languemus sana qu? mente uigemus. 


Prophete: 
Per mali morsum postquam ruit Eua retror- 
sum, 
Tra necis dire passim porrexerat '® ire. 


* Ms. perrexerat. 
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Mortifere pestis pressi sic cladibus estis. 
Terrigene ad prophetas Domini: <fol. 30¥, col. 1> 
Vulnus id obduxit satis inueterata cycatrix ; 


Quidquid et est hominum post dampna manet 
recidiuum, 


70 Nullaque splendet ita  uelud hec clarissima uita. 


Argumentum : 


Prophete Deo quem nullum latet secretum audita 
renunciant atque redimendo homini consilium in- 
stauratur Domini. 


Prophete: 
Rebus in humanis sic preualet error inanis, 


Ut bona praua putent ueluti mala recta refu- 
tent, 


Et preter mundum nil credant esse secundum. 


Deus Pater ad prophetas: 


Dure ceruicis datur hec si plebs inimicis 
75 ‘Inpie perdetur ; sed nunc ne tota necetur, 
Tram suspendi, quia sit tempus miserendi. 


Deus Filius: 
Si, Pater, intendis pietatis rebus agendis, 
Est opis id graue me queque gerenda patrare. 
Deus Pater: 


In terris tibi mater erit noua, Virgo Maria, 
80 Illa quod ut sciscat, Gabrielis dogmata discat. 


Deus Filius: 
Pareo preceptis, et tu, Pater, annue ceptis, 
Maiestate ?° pari quta constat nos sociari. 


* Ms. maiestati. 
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Argumentum: 


Gabriel archangelus ad uirginem Mariam destinatur, 
Natiuitas quia Xpisti per eum nunciatur. 


Gabriel archangelus: 


O Maria, uale! templum Domini speciale! 
Pulchra maris stella, sed et intemerata puella! 
85 Innuba mater eris, sed mater uirgo manebis. 
Maria: 
Qualiter absque uiro ualeam generare requiro ; 
Nee dubitans quero, quod posse geri pie spero 
Huius iura rei, sed sum studiosa doceri. 


Gabriel archangelus: 
Inbuet internum _ pectus tibi pneuma supernum ; 
90  Sieque Dei ueri gaudebis prole repleri. 
Post partum prolis nec habebis dampna pudoris. 


Maria: 
Annuat ancille mtht rerum conditor ille, 
Huius iura rei ualeam quo sancta mereri, 
Atque status mentis formetur rebus agendis. 


Argumentum 


Xpisto nato, Misericordia et Veritas obuiauerunt sibi ; 
lusticia et Pax oseulate sunt. 


Misericordia: 
95 Per Xpistum natum uideo mundum gratula- 
tum, 
Et quia perpendi uenisse diem miserendi 
Omni pro mundo *° pietatis amore redundo. 


*The manuscript may read promendo. 
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Veritas: 
Hee presens etas 


Verbum namque Dei 


100 Vera fides crescat, 


Lusticia: 
Qui bona formauit 
Tussit ef ipse sequi 
Ut mala pellantur, 


Pax: 
Sim comes ut teeum 
105 quoniam Xpisti 
Mecum coniura 


meruit res cernere letas, 


nune stillabant quia celi, 


fallacia cuncta facescat. 


me Lusticiam uocitauit. 
nati uestigia Xpisti, 
fraus, ira, dolus sopiantuy. 


prorsus res postulat equa, 
gressus comitata fuisti, 


componere federa pura. 


Argumentum: 


Natiwitatem Xpisti cum hec leta prosequuntur, 
Inter celigenas et terrigenas uerba de pace oriuntur. 


Celigene: 
tenuerunt secula litem. 
uerbum quod cuncta cre- 
auit, 
lis inueterata recedit. 


Actenus immitem 
Sed cum uirgo parit 


Pax quoque uera redit, 


Terrigene: 
110 Maiestate Dei coguntur cuncta moueri 
Nam cum uirgo parit, cum pax litem superarit, 
Re licet insueta —_ procedunt tempora leta. 


Celigene: 
Res cum mira datur 
Hie puer a uobis 
115 Cui eunas tantum 


nullus uestrum moueatur. 
Bethlem cernetur in oris 
presepia dant animantum. 


ie 
“i 
* 
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Terrigene: <fol. 30%, col. 2> 
Morte quidem uicta deitas iuge sit benedtcta; 
Sed pia dona Dei properabimus ecce tueri, 
Ut regem regum per nos sciat orbis in euum. 


PoETA SUB APOSTTOPHA FACtt EPYLOGUM. 


Hiis sum personis Xpistum tibi, Domne, locutus, 

Pallentes hederas, nenias *! spernens et Hyberas, 

Quas quit stultus amat Xpisto precando re- 
clamat, 

Sed quia nil triste, Pater alme, dies habent iste, 

Iam nune mente pari nos conuenit e~hilarari, 

Peccatisque mori, uirtutibus atque renasci. 

Sed quia tempus abit, finiri sermo rogabit, 

Sit licet egregium numquam te, Xpisfe, tacere, 

Qui cum Patre Deo uiuis stne temporis euo 

Ture coeterno cum pneumate necne superno. 


Persone ve Epypnanta Domini. 
ProuemMivum. 


Prodiit ex stella lux hee radiante nouella, 
Xpistum monstrando, gentiles atque uocando. 
Hee neque nune orbi recoletur laude minori, 
Quam que ?* nascentem iam uiderat omnipoten- 
tem, 
Rex unus quamuis sibi consignarit utramuis. 
Tila dedit Xpistum, hec gentes traxit ad ipsum. 
Plebi Iudee celestia tunc patuere; 


™ Since Professor Rand has called my attention to Ovid, Fasti, vi, 
519, Appulerat ripae vaccas @Eteus Hyberas, I can suggest the emen- 
dation waccas. 

Ms. quamque. 
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Stella sed absentes traxté nunc preuia genies, 
Et cum de longe populus conuenit uterque 
Diuersus dudum paries respondet in unum. 


Vocibus hinc eque paribus uenerentur utreque, 


140 Sed cum personis alternatim speciosis 


Delectat ** rursum scribendi ** tendere cursum, 
Voce sub alterna resonet quo *° laus hodierna 
Ex re diuina cui sunt mysteria trina: 

Regum dona trium baptisma + uonis + aqua ui- 


num ; 
145 Que tria cum dantur uirtutem in nos operantur ; 
Nam per sanctorum tria mystica dona magorum 
Primicias gentis pietas uocat omnipotentis; 


Nostra mala extinguit cum se baptismate tingit, 
Resque parat letas _—laticum signando metretas. 


150 Sicque dies unus cum dat triplicabile munus, 


Multiplicata salus —nostros concurrit in usus. 


Argumentum: 


*Ad adorandum Filium Dei per Stellam inuitantur 
Eoy. 
? Stella, Aureolus, Thureolus, Myrreolus.' 


Stella: 
Nato ferte Dei redolencia thura, Sabei, 
Et iunctis Arabis exotica plebs properabis, 
Aurum cum myrra tellus sudabis eoa. 


*% Professor Rand suggests the conjectural emendation Me liceat. 
* Ms. scribende corrected to scribendi. 
* Ms. qua. 
* My difficulty in this line may be due to a scribal error. 
‘** Reprinted from Denis by DuMéril. 
*4 Omitted by DuMéril. Before the word Stella Denis interpolates 
the word Interlocutores. 
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Aureolus: 
155 Quid parat hec stella? 
Thureolus: 
Stupeo. 
Myrreolus: 
Lux ista nouella! 
Aureolus: 
Hee nimis ignescit. 
Thureolus: 
Sol cedtt. 
Myrreolus: 
Luna facesctt. 
Aureolus: 
O quam candescit. 
Thureolus: 
Frix 77 pallet. 
Mirreolus: 
Taurus 7° ebescit. 
Aureolus: 
O quam feruesctt. 
Thureolus: 
Iouis horret. 
Myrreolus: 
Mars tenebresctt. 
Aureolus: 
TIamque magts crescit. 
Thureolus: 
Leo pallet. 
Myrreolus: 
Virgo tabescit. 
*T. Phryx. 


Ms. Laurus. 
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Aureolus: 
Hee regem regum monstrat. 


Thureolus: 
Dominumque. 


Myrreolus: 
Hominemque. 
Aureolus: 
Hine inquiratur. 


Thureolus: 
Veneretur. 


Myrreolus: 
Nonne colatur? 
Aureolus: 
Aurum sumamus. 


Thureolus: 
Seu thus. 
Myrreolus: 
Myrramque feramus. 
Aureolus: 
Aurum stt regi. 
Thureolus: 
Domino thus. 
Myrreolus: 
Myrra hominique. 
Aureolus: 
Stellam sectemur. 
Thureolus: 


Precedit nos. 


Mirreolus: 
Comitemur.* 
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Argumentum 


Apud Herodem regem Iudeorum natum regem re- 
gum inuestigat sollicitudo magorum. Magi. . .*° 


The content of the eycle of dialogues may be indicated 
schematically as follows: 


Proemium. 
(1) Argumentum. 
Dialogus: Serpens et Eva. 
(2) Argumentum. 
Dialogus: Deus Pater et Deus Filius. 
(3) Argumentum. 
Dialogus: Prophete et Terrigenz. 
(4) Argumentum. 
Dialogus: Prophet, Deus Pater, et Deus 
Filius. 
(5) Argumentum. 
Dialogus: Gabriel et Maria. 
(6) Argumentum. 
Dialogus: Misericordia, Veritas, Justitia, et 
Pax. 
(7) Argumentum. 
Dialogus: Celigene et Terrigene. 
Epilogus. 
Procmium. 
_(8) Argumentum. 
Dialogus: Stella, Aureolus, Thureolus, et 
Myrreolus. 
(9) Argumentum. [Magi apud Herodem.] 


*Thus the fragment ends at the bottom of the second column of 
fol. 30v. At the top of fol. 3lr another hand begins a separate work 
under the rubric: Incipit prologus super commento Apocalipsis. 
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The fragment preserves, then, eight dialogues, and part 
of the argumentum preceding a ninth dialogue. The first 
seven dialogues by themselves seem to constitute a com- 
plete and separate play, for the series is introduced by a 
proemium and is concluded by an epilogus. The second 
proemium was probably followed by a considerable num- 
ber of dialogues on subjects from the New Testament, 
and the complete text may well have extended to consider- 
able length. The succession of subjects in the fragment 
is not precisely paralleled in any Latin or vernacular 
play known to me.®° 

As to the authorship of the cycle we have only the evi- 
dence of the text itself. It appears that for the sake of 
a certain Adlardus Pater a poet named Onulphus com- 
posed a dramatic poem upon a Christian subject in the 
manner of the Canticum Canticorum Salomonis. The 
identity of the author is not easy to determine. To the 
literary history of the middle ages are known two person- 
ages bearing the name Onulphus: 

(1) Onulphus Blandiniensis was a Benedictine monk 
at Blandigny (Blandinium, Blandinberg,), near Ghent. 
He collaborated with Abbot Everhelmus (+ 1069) in writ- 
ing the life of Saint Poppo, abbot of Stavelot (1020- 
1048). Thus Onulphus Blandiniensis had associations 
with two Belgian monasteries.** 

(2) Onulphus Spirensis is known to us only as the 
author of the Colores Rhetorici, a fragment preserved in 
a twelfth-century manuscript, to which is attached the 
following colophon: Finiunt rethorici colores ab Onulfo 


* As to the formation of Old Testament cycles see Hardin Craig, 
The Origin of the Old Testament Plays, in Modern Philology, Vol. x. 
pp. 473-487. 

* See A. Potthast, Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi, Vol. 11, Berlin, 
1896, p. 1532; U. Chevalier, Répertoire des Sources Historiques du 
Moyen Age: Bio-Bibliographie, Vol. 1, Paris, 1907, col. 3420. 
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Spirenst magistro ‘beatae memoriae editi. Wattenbach 
assigns the writing of the Colores Rhetorici to the middle 
of the eleventh century.*” 

From the information at my disposal I should feel no 
certainty in identifying the Onulphus of our dramatic 
fragment with either of the writers mentioned above. 
One is tempted to identify Adlardus Pater of the dedi- 
cation with Adalardus I (+ 1033/4) or Adalardus II 
(+ 1082), each an abbot of St. Trond, Belgium,** and 
hence to assign the fragment itself to the Belgian Onul- 
phus Blandiniensis. On the other hand, certain literary 
aspects of the fragment are suggestive of the Colores 
Rhetorici. The knowledge of Horace and Terence shown 
by the author of the Poema Biblicum, and his mention of 
Pindar, Alczus, and Homer, recall the classical learning 
displayed by Onulphus Spirensis in the Colores Rhetorict. 

Whoever the author of the fragment may have been, the 
dramatic cycle before us hardly lies in the main channel 
of medieval dramatic development, for it betrays no con- 
nection with either the liturgical or the vernacular cycles. 
Since, moreover, it bears no evidence of scenic production, 
it may be regarded as an isolated academic exercise of a 
pious rhetorician of classical attainments, and as such it 
brings to mind the more imposing dramatic achievement 


of Hrotsvitha of Gandersheim. 
Kari Youna. 


Concerning Onulphus Spirensis I have no information beyond 
that given by W. Wattenbach, Magister Onulf von Speier, in Sitzungs- 
berichte der kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, 1894, Part I, pp. 361-386, and by M. Manitius, Zu Onulfs 
von Speier Rhetorici Colores, in Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 
altere deutsche Geschichtskunde, Vol. xx (1894), pp. 441-443. These 
references are used by Chevalier (Répertoire, Vol. u, col. 3420), 
who, however, assigns Onulphus to the twelfth century. 

* Chevalier, Vol. 1, col. 27. 


IIl.—THE ENUEG AND PLAZER IN MEDLEVAL 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


About three years ago an article was published by the 
present writer’ defining the essential features of the 
enueg and the plazer and showing the rise of this type of 
poetry in Provencal and its subsequent spread to Catalan, 
French, Italian, and Portuguese. The enueg was found to 
be a rimed composition on the subject of vexations and 
annoyances, while the plazer took pleasures as its theme. 
Except for this difference, the important characteristics 
of both are the same: (A) the enumeration of a series of 
vexations or pleasures, usually without continuity ; (B) the 
repetition of a word or phrase which indicates the 
attitude of the poet, such as ‘ it vexes me’ or ‘ it pleases 
me.’ Since that time the investigations have been con- 
tinued, especially in French and Italian. 

Thanks to a suggestion of Prof. Jeanroy, my attention 
was turned to collections of Old French proverbs. Many 
of these aphorisms consist of a list of three or more incon- 
gruous subjects for which displeasure is expressed, at 
times merely by the statement that they are useless or will 
not succeed, as 


Feux sans creux, gasteau sans mische, 
Et bourse sans argent 
Ne vallent pas gramment *— 


Soleil qui luisarne au matin, 
Femme qui parle latin, 


?R. T. Hill, “ The Enueg,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxvii (1912), 
pp. 265-296. 

* Le Roux de Lincy, Le Livre des Proverbes Francais, Paris, 1859, 
I, p. 69. 
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Et enfant nourri de vin, 
Ne viennent jamais 4 bonne fin.’ 


Others mention things to be loved, as 


Vin, or et ami vieux 
Sont en prix en tous lieux.* 


Most of these proverbs contain only three or four lines in 
rime. The ennuis are usually quite incongruous. There 
are a few® which are somewhat longer, but these do not 
show any attempt at arrangement. There is an absence 
of any repeated word and of any personal expression of 
dislike. 

Another quite similar type is the entreaty for deliver- 
ance from troubles. This form is distinguished by the 
phrase Dieu me garde, Dieu nous garde, or in one case 
Libera nos, Domine,® and the repetition of de at the begin- 
ning of each line. Most of these are anonymous and in 
general they do not differ much from the class described in 
the preceding paragraph. Sometimes the same line is 
found in several, as De boucons de Lombards and D’et 
caetera de notaires, De qui pro quo d’apoticaires.* The 
four-line strophe of the Comédte des Proverbes ® is found 
in almost identical form.° 


De plusieurs choses Dieu nous garde: 
De toute femme qui se farde, 

D’un serviteur qui se regarde, 

Et de beuf sallé sans moutarde. 


The verbal similarity, the disjointed structure, and the fact 
that the order of the lines varies in the different pieces 


*0. ¢., I, p. 131. 

*0. ¢, I, p. 221. Others are 1, p. 221, 1, pp. 137, 172, 191, 206, 
216, 221, 278, ete. 

50. ¢., 11, pp. 270, 375, 471. ‘Hill, 0. p. 294 n. 

*0. 1, p. 284. Roux, o. ¢., 0, pp. 283, 284. 

"I, p. 382, 1, pp. 142, 283. 
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indicate that the longer forms (one has 37 vv.) are in 
reality merely a series of proverbs loosely joined w- 
gether.'° There is not any verbal resemblance between 
this class and the first. 

The annoyances refer to a large variety of things, once 
of the most common subjects being women. Occasionally 
an entire piece is given up to the enumeration of the un- 
pleasant qualities of the frail sex. Such for instance is 
the Contredictz de Songecreux by P. Gringoire, of which 
a fragment is printed by Le Roux de Lincy, Vol. 1, 
p- lvii: 

Femme est l’ennemy de l’amy; 
Femme est péché inévitable; 


Femme est familier ennemy. 
Femme décoyt plus que le diable, ete. 


A fondness for long enumerations in metrical composi- 
tions is seen in Guillaume Alexis: Le Contrablason de 
Faulses Amours,'' whole strophes of which consist entire- 
ly of names of different classes of evil doers, and in a bal- 
lad ?* on the coming of Antichrist, where each line, intro- 
duced by puisque, states a reason for the coming. In the 
first case the ennuis are various classes of people, whereas 
in the second they are abuses of society. A tedious list of 
faults and sins is the Vergier d’honneur 18 by André de la 
Vigne, in which chascun is frequently repeated. A simi- 


” Prof. Jeanroy in a review (Romania, xLiI, p. 318) of my former 
article, points out two short pieces of this kind in a ms. at Clermont- 
Ferrand, besides a long ballad by Deschamps. He also adds to my 
list in Provencal one strophe by Gaucelm Faidit and a poem by 
Guillem Peire de Toulouse. The latter had already been mentioned 
by me, p. 275, where I attributed it to Guillem Peire de Casals. 
According to Appel (Revue des Lang. Rom. xxxtx, p. 183) the 
authorship is uncertain. 

" Soc. d. Anc. Textes, Vol. I, p. 310. 

*Montaiglon: Anc. Poés. Fr., v, p. 319. 
Ibid., X, p. 152. 
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lar use of this pronoun is seen in the Ditz de Chascun,'* 
in which ‘each one’ tells his ambition and its failure. 
The use of chascun is common in proverbs, of which both 
of these compositions seem to be developments. 

But the enueg is not confined to anonymous aphorisms 
nor to long disconnected lists, for one well-known author of 
the 14th century, Eustache Deschamps, has a striking 
fondness for enumerations of pains and pleasures. Some 
of these are merely lists, as in a piece attributed to Des- 
champs '® where each line of three strophes begins by 
on voit which introduces some pessimism. One ballad 
mentions the successful men in each profession, each line 
beginning with bon,'® while in another the poet bids fare- 
well to all his pleasures with frequent repetition of 
adieux.1* Deschamps was not content with a list of incon- 
gruities thrown together pell-mell, but consecrated entire 
poems to special subjects, such as the causes of diseases 
and the proper remedies. No less than six '® of his poems 
deal with this subject and all are of the same general form 
with enumerations. 


Vivre d’eaues de terre marcageuse, 

Estre au gros air quant li brouillas est fors, 
Trop main lever, vie luxurieuse, 

Sanz mouvement soy courcier est la mors. 


There is a delightfully personal note about these compo- 
sitions in the way in which the poet urges the avoidance 
of unsanitary places, swamps, and public baths, and 
especially contaminated water. The use of salt meat 


*Tbid., x, p. 156. 

* Deschamps, @uvres complétes, Soc. d. Anc. Textes, Vol. x, p. 
XxVviii. 

* 0. ¢., p. 71. ¢., V, p. 51. 

*0. c., VI, p. 100; vil, pp. 38, 40; vim, pp. 139, 145, 339. 
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is also mentioned several times as being very disagree- 
able, whereas the advocacy of short repasts seems not 
inappropriate at the present time. One ballad,!” with 
its list of remedies, seems to be an answer to the list 
of diseases in the poem directly preceding. Bread one day 
old, and good wine with a little game, appear to form the 
ideal diet, from which all heavy meats, strong spices, tish, 
and fruit are to be excluded. He is also an advocate of 
light suppers and early rising. 

Sevcral of these poems refer to the life in Bohemia, to 
which country the poet was sent by the Due d’Orléans -° 
in 1397, charged with a special mission to King Wences- 
las. This visit was not entirely pleasant, if one may judge 
from these poems and his ballad Contre la Bohéme *' 
where the author does not limit his complaints to food, but 
criticises the manner of serving (Vint gens mangier en 
deux plateaux), the poor beds, the bitter beer, ete. The 
alliterative line at the beginning, Poul, puces, puour et 
pourceaulx, which is repeated several times, shows a few 
of the discomforts which he probably experienced. The 
poem immediately following in the edition serves as a 
pendant. The poet, thinking of his own country, de- 
scribes what he considers an ideal repast. 


Bon poisson d’eaue et de mer, 
Bon vins et chars a son voloir, 
L’en doit bien le pais amer. 


In most of the poems described above there is lack of any 
repeated word except that in one case de is so used; but 
the general character of lists of disagreeable or attractive 
subjects renders them worthy of consideration in any study 
of this kind. 


0. ¢., VI, p. 40. "0. c¢., VII, p. 90. 
x1, pp. 80 ff. 
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A virelay ** is the only perfect enweg in the voluminous 
works of Deschamps. The commencement of this poem 


Tout ne me plaist pas ce que j’oy, 
Tout me desplaist ce que je voy. 


recalls the negative plazer of Guillem Peire de Casals, or 
de Toulouse as Prof. Jeanroy prefers to call him. Nearly 
every line begins with tout and there is a complete lack of 
continuity, for it is merely a series of pessimistic aphor- 
isms varied by the occasional repetition of tout ne me plaisi 
pas. So in every particular it illustrates the typical enweg, 
or desplaisir which would perhaps be a better name for 
these compositions in the Northern French. 

One other group of Deschamps’s poems remains to be 
considered. These are the six poems devoted to impreca- 
tions, in which he conjures up all sorts of evils against his 
enemies. In three ** of these ballads he names various 
diseases which are to be sent on the victim of the curse. 
Nearly every line begins with de. 


Du mal saint Fremin d’Amiens, 
Du saint Fiacre et du saint Quentin, 
De la rage qui prent les chiens, 
Du mau saint Leu, de lesvertin, 
Du saint Josse et saint Matelin, 

Et de tous maulkx, soir et matin, 
Soit maistre Mahieu confondu. 


In another ** he sends wounds from all sorts of weapons, 


De males dagues de Bourdeaulx, 
Et d’espées de Cleremont, 

De dondaines et de cousteaulx 
D’acier qui a Milan se font, etc. 


20. c., VI, p. 178. 
*0O. ¢., IV, pp. 315, 321; vu, p. 33. 
*0O.c¢., VII, p. 34. 
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or again,”® it is a question of vermin as well as maladies, 
In one the first strophe is limited to curses against the 
different parts of the body, the second is filled with a 
series of vile epithets, and in the final one various forms 
of death are to fall upon the victim of the curse. 

We have seen how fond Deschamps is of lists of ennuis, 
how he frequently devotes an entire poem to a single class 
ot troubles, such as maladies, how at times he uses them 
in imprecations against his enemies or in prayers for 
deliverance, and how in at least one piece he conforms to 
the regular note type. However, it is not so much in the 
form as in the personal nature revealed in the discomforts 
that he shows his relationship to the Monk of Montaudon 
and to Girard Pateg. This is a feature which must not 
be lost sight of in treating the subject, for the genre is 
essentially popular in tone and the material is largely 
taken from the personal experiences of the poet, or his 
own observations of society. For this reason these com- 
positions serve as a guide to the habits and customs of the 
later Middle Ages. It has also been pointed out that the 
germs of the enueg and plazer are at times found in the 
rhymed proverbs and that the latter are occasionally ex- 
panded into long series which contain at times the same 
expressions as the shorter forms. However, with the ex- 
ception of Deschamps, this style of writing seems to have 
met with little favor with the French authors of this 
period. Nor is this surprising if one considers the vogue 
of allegorical compositions due to the popularity of the 
Roman de la Rose. 

It is however in Italy that this form of poetry has been 
most cultivated ever since its first appearance in the no1e 
of Girard Pateg. This has been shown in the article 


* 0. c., IV, p. 315. 
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already referred to, but no mention has yet been made 
of the existence of a number of maledictions of the 
same general type as those written by Deschamps. Per- 
haps the best known is Dante’s sonnet Io maledico w di 
ch’io vidi in prima *® in which the poet curses the day he 
met his love, his own verses, etc. Maledico is repeated 
several times, but the subject matter is more or less homo- 
geneous. A longer poem by Antonio da Beccari (1315- 
cire. 1363) or Antonio da Ferrara ** is given up entirely 
to curses. Antonio heaps maledictions upon the universe 
and all that it contains and everything that has contribu- 
ted to his own existence. He does not spare his father nor 
his mother nor the day of his birth. He curses the very 
beginning of his life, the water and the salt used at his 
baptism, then passing to his youth he decries his labors, 
his intelligence, his sufferings, in short his whole life and 
even death which does not come to end his pains. 


Maledetta la ’ntenza—e quel sudore 

Che per mio studio spese, 

Maledetta la ’mpresa intelligenza, 

Che fa centuplicar il mio dolore: 
Maledetto ’1 paese, 

Dove io la ’mpresi ché mi tien pensando 
Pid tristo assai che Ecuba furiando. 


Maledetti i servigi reverenti, 
Maledetto servire 
Ch’ io feci ad altri o con borsa o con bocca, 


* Ed. Fraticelli, Opere minori, I, p. 139; son. 32. Ed. Moore, son. 
33. 

* Carducci: Antica lirica italiana, Firenze, 1907, p. 98. Volpi: 
Rime di Trecentisti Minori, Firenze, 1907, p. 47. Cf. Volpi: JI 
Trecento in Storia Lett. D’Italia, pp. 165 ff. for a discussion of the 
author and this poem. Volpi cites a canzone by Fazio degli Uberti 
Lasso che quando and the third chapter of the Book of Job as 
works of a similar style, but I fail to find sufficient resemblance in 
either to class them among the productions of this genre. 
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Maledetto tacere e’l sofferire 

De’ miei dolor cocenti, 

Maledetta la morte che no scocca 
L’ultimo stral di sua possente rocca.* 


The repetition and the lack of continuity as well as the 
general tone make this a masterpiece of disperate. Volpi 
calls it the oldest example of this type. 

Besides these two entire poems there are several groups 
of verses beginning with maledetto, such as the Crudelta °* 
of Verini (16th century) where the subject is love and the 
lines Jo maledico l'ora e'l punto e'l di, ete.,°° resemble 
Dante’s sonnet mentioned above. Cino da Pistoia in his 
sonnet Lo maledico il di, ch’to veddi primo * treats the 
same theme in a similar manner. The sonnet by Guittone 
d’Arezzo, Deo, che mal aggia mia fede, mi’ amore ** \e- 
lengs also to this class, although the introductory word is 
not the same. 

Older than any of the examples mentioned is the Latin 
poem by Arrigo da Settimello called De Diversitate For- 
tunae et Philosophiae Consolatione ** written about 1200, 
Two of the four libri treat the misfortunes which the 
author has experienced through the loss of his property. 
Lists of troubles are numerous and there is considerable 
repetition at the beginning of lines. 

Nune nimis est altum, nimium nune decidit, unquam 
Pulvinar medium nescit habere modum. 


Nune caput inclino, nunc elevo, parte sinistra 
Nune ruo, nune dextra, nune cado, nuncque lever; 


* Volpi: Rime di trecentisti, pp. 48 f. 

* D’Ancona, Poesia Pop. It., 2nd ed., Livorno, 1906, p. 464. 

* Carducci: Cantilene e Ballate, p. 268. D’Ancona: o. c¢., p. 510. 

“Ed. Fiodo, Lanciano, 1913, p. 142. 

* Guittone d’Arezzo, Rime ed. Pellegrini, Bologna, 1901; Vol. 1, No. 
Liv, p. 82. 

* Pub. by Manni, Firenze, 1730. There is an Italian translation 
called Arrighetto, with introduction by Tiraboschi, pub, at Prato, 
1841. 
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Nunc hac, nunc illac, nune sursum, nune rotor infra, 
Et modo volvo caput qua mihi parte pedes.™ 

Vade per Ilispanos, et nigros vade per Indos, 
Vade per insidias, vade per omne nemus; 

Vade per hostiles cuneos, turmasque latronum, 
Dummodo sis verus, tutus egenus eris.* 


In one instance, after reciting the many woes that afflict 
him the poet breaks out into maledictions which are strik- 
ingly similar to those found in the Italian. 
Sit maledicta dies, in qua concepit, et in qua 
Me mater peperit, sit maledicta dies. 
Sit maledicta dies, qua suxi pectus, et in qua 
In cunis vagii, sit maledicta dies. 


Sit maledicta dies. Vita de ventre sepulcro 
Me transmutasset. o Deus, illa dies.” 


This is important not only because of its similarity to 
some of the Italian maledictions in both form and subject, 
but also because it antedates the forms in Romance litera- 
tures. There is no reason however to believe that the 
Italian verses of this type are due to the influence of Ar- 
rigo; *7 they seem rather to reflect a tendency of the age 
which manifests itself in different authors who wrote in- 
dependently of one another, drawing on their personal 
experiences for the material, while using a form which 
may have been imitated. 

All these poems possess the essential qualities of the 


36. 

“0. c., p. 28. For other cases of repetition and lists of ennuis 
ef. pp. 11, 18, 29. 

*O. ¢., pp. 12, 18. One should note the lists of curses with 
repetition of maledictus in Deut. 27, 15-26; 28, 16-19, and the series 
of lamentations introduced by vae Isaiah, 5, 18-22, Mat. 23, 13-16. 
Luke 6, 24-26. For corresponding lists of blessings, ef. the Beati- 
tudes, Mat. 5, 3-11, Luke 6, 20-22. 

“This poem has been mentioned by Volpi: J! Trecento, p. 268, 
who also points out the similarity of the curses of Job in Chap. mt. 
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enueg, of which they form a special subdivision. It is not 
then surprising to find a corresponding group which at- 
taches itself to the plazer. These poems repeat benedico 
or benedetto in the same way as the others employed mu/e- 
dico, ete. Such is Petrarch’s sonnet Benedetto sia I gior- 
no e “l mese e Vanno, in which the poet praises the 
time and place where he first met his love, the arrows that 
made the wound. Ina sonnet by Antonio da Ferrara (/» 
benedico il di che dio ti cinse)** there is frequent repeti- 
tion of benedetti. The poet addresses his love who has just 
died and blesses her eternal happiness, while praying that 
he may join her. It is quite natural that Antonio should 
write both kinds of these poems, for he is merely follow- 
ing the example of his illustrious prototype, the Monk of 
Montaudon who added a plazer to his three enueg. This 
habit of writing benedictions as well as maledictions is seen 
also in Verini’s Ardore,®® where several verses begin with 
sia benedette. This appears to be a form of popular 
poetry, if one may judge from the lines 


Benedetto quel Dio che t’ha creato, 

E quella madre che t’ha partorito. 

E il padre tuo che t’ha ingenerato; 
Benedetto il compar che t’ha assistito! 
Il sacerdote che t’ha battezzato, 

E alla luce di Dio t’ha istituito! 
Benedette parole, e quella mano, 

E poi quell’ acqua che ti fe cristiano! ® 


Three versions, two in Sicilian and one in Venetian, show 
that it was widespread. From Venice too comes a short 
group of verses *’ where the eyes are the subject of the 


* Carducci, Antica lir. it., ed. cit., col. 333. 

* D’Ancona, 0. c., pp. 462, 510. 

“D’Ancona, o. pp. 238 f. and 553f. Tigri, Canti pop. toscani, 
Firenze, 1860, p. 69. 

“D’Ancona, 0. c., p. 299. 
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blessing. Another popular refrain which is found ap- 
pended to several songs is 


Sia benedetto e benedetta sia 
La casa del mio Amore e po’ la mia.* 


Somewhat more elaborate is the one beginning, io bene- 
dico la mano al maestro,*® in which blessing is asked for 
the hand of the builder who made the house where the lady 
lives and for the hand that carved the window through 
which he first saw her. Sometimes the prayer is put in the 
mouth of the girl who addresses a youth setting out to war, 
and asks blessings for the mother that bore him and the 
father that trained him in arms;** in another case it is 
dedicated to the Creator, who made the land and sea and 
guides the ships that sail.*® In the last example the repe- 
tition consists merely of fece, which is the first word in 
several lines. 

Besides the anonymous popular refrains, several stanzas 
of a similar type are found in the works of weil known 
writers, as the third strophe of Boiardo’s Ancor dentro 
dal cor vago mi sona,*® in which beato is repeated several 
times. The poet is addressing his lady and asks blessings 
for her heart, her eyes and ‘ the loving key that opens and 
unlocks the gentle soul.’ The same form is applied to a 
similar theme by Panfilo Sasso (cire. 1455-1527) of Mo- 
dena, author of sonnets and strambotti, in the sonnet, Sta 
benedetta la notte che’l giorno.** The subject is the pangs 
of love, ‘ the sweet and bitter poison,’ ‘ the quiver and the 
arrow,’ ete. Lorenzo Moschi used the same form in the 
sonnet 


“ Tigri, pp. 114, 122. D’Ancona, pp. 463, 510. 

“Cf. Tigri, p. 121, where three forms of this ballad are quoted. 
“ Tigri, p. 126. “Carducci, o. c., p. 214. 

© Ibid., p. 130. “ Carducci, 0. c., p. 434. 
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Benedetta sia l’ora e la stagione 

V’anno e’] mese e’] di ch’i’ fu’ legato, 

Da si dolze catena incatenato 

I’ fui da ’more in eterna prigione. 
Benedetta la pena e l’affrizione 

Che nel cor porto e quant’ i’ ho sospirato, 
E tutte quelle cose che m’ha dato 

A farmi innamorar vera cagione, etc.“ 


Benedetta continues throughout the rest of the poem, 
wheras in a sonnet by Andrea Baiardi *® it is found only 
in the latter part; the poet blesses not only the house of 
his lady, but the town and the entire region where she 
lives. ‘ 

gre: It has been shown that enumerations marked by the 
We repetition of benedetto or a similar word occur in sonnets 
a and in popular refrains, but that this is not confined to 
short poems is shown by the canzone of Franco Sacchetti, 
a whose title to fame is due to his large number of lyrics 


: as well as his Novelle. In Sia benedetto in cielo e in 
4: terra l’ora®® a regular and sustained repetition of bene- 
if detto occurs throughout the five strophes and the envoi. 
a The theme is the usual type of the ballads, but instead ot 
; the simple language of the popular song, Sacchetti has 
: | introduced numerous mythological references and used a 
eM highly artificial style. The ‘happy day’ has given place 


“Volpi, 0. c., pp. 233f. Cf. the recent article by Oliver M. John- 
ston, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XXIX, p. 542 n. where this sonnet is men- 
tioned. Several pages are devoted to the enueg and the noie, but no 
new material of importance is added. There is a slight error, p. 537, 
n. 1, where the initial phrase of the poem by Christine de Pisan 
should be seulete suy, not je congnois. The latter phrase is repeated 
in a poem by Villon (Bartsch-Wiese, Chrest. de Vanc. fr. no. $3. d., 
Francois Villon, @uvres, les Classiques Fr. du Moyen-Age, pp. 80, 
81.) For other cases of repetition in Villon ef. the latter edition 
pp. 58, 79, 80, 81, 82. 

Carducci, 0. p. 464. 

Carducci, 0. ¢., p. 155, 
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to ‘the coming of the rays of Phaethon,’ ‘ the notricante 
latte’ has supplanted the ‘ mother,’ while the beauty of 
the suitor is such that neither Narcissus nor Absalom eou!d 
rival it, and the lady far surpasses Leda’s daughter. The 
elements of the popular form are still discernible in bless- 
ing the time and place of the first meeting of the lovers, 
the land where she lives, ete. 

it has thus been seen that: (A) Verses with a repetition 
of benedetic, maledetto or similar words were frequent 
in popular poetry in ltaly; (B) Occasionally well-known 
poets have used these forms either in parts of poems er 
in entire compositions, often confining themselves to a 
similar theme and always adhering to the same form. 
Now let us see if verses of this type conform to the gen- 
eral definition of enueg and plazer. It has been shown *! 
that the enuey is distinguished (A) by enumeratio:s in 
cpigrammatie style of a series of vexations and (B) by 
the repetition of a word or phrase which indicates the atti- 
tude of the poet. The plazer is of the same type except 
that pleasures take the place of verations. From the 
preceding description it is evident that the curses or male- 
dictions, with their lists of objectionable persons or things 
and marked by frequent use of the ‘ curse,’ clearly belong 
to the enueg, whereas the benedetti are but a special form 
of the plazer. It may be rather surprising that in the 
examples which have been cited the latter should outnum- 
ber the former in Italian, when one recalls the prepon- 
derance of the enueg. This may be due entirely to chance, 
but it should not be forgotten that the regular plazers 
were apparently more popular in Italian than in the other 
Romance Languages, as the complete ring by Chiaro Da- 
vanzati °? would seem to indicate. 


Publ. Mod. Lany, Assoc., XXVIII, p. 266. 
@ Cf. Hill, o. c., pp. 284-285. 
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Besides the special class of note there are several poems 
which enumerate a series of disagreeable things. One of 
these is the sonnet Lingua ria, pensier fello, e oprar ma- 
ligno,®* by Annibal Caro (1507-1566). It consists in part 
of contrasts, as lodar aperto chiuso mal dir, gran vanti e 
picciol merto, ete. All the evil qualities are supposed to 
belong to the person to whom the poem is addressed. There 
is a total absence of repeated words. 

Francesco da Barberino in his Documenti d’Amore ** 
refers at times to things that displease him. These are 
introduced by noia, dispiacemi, dispiacevol, folle, etc.,*° 
but these words are not repeated and the passages where 
they are found form but short parts of long poems. Hence 
there is no real reason to consider these as note, for they 
serve only to indicate that sometimes Barberino has this 


5% Parnaso Italiano, Venezia, 1787, Vol. xxvul, p. 188. 

% 7 Documenti d’Amore di Francesco da Barberino, ed. F. Egidi, 
Roma, 1902, 1, pp. 127, 225, 264, 266, 304. 

® The use of different words or phrases to indicate the attitude of 
the poet is seen to better advantage in a plazer by Guittone d’Arezzo, 
Tanto sovente dett’ aggio altra fiata (ed. Valeriani, Vol. 1, No. x, 
p. 56). Five of the six strophes have each a special repeated word 
which is not found in the others, while nearly all of them are includ- 
ed in the final strophe. Thus the first uses aggrada, the second 
bello m’é, the third piace, the fourth diletto and the fifth sa mi bel. 
These phrases are repeated at irregular intervals and serve to intro- 
duce different classes of people whom the poet desires to praise. In 
subject matter as well as in form each strophe possesses unity; the 
first deals with peace, the second humility, and the others have as 
their subjects honesty, women, and ecclesiastics. The poem ends 
with an outburst of religious fervor in the later manner of Guittonc. 
This careful arrangement in subject matter recalls the noie of Pucci, 
whereas the use of a special repeated word for each strophe sug- 
gests a possible prototype for Bindo Bonichi’s canzone, Guai a chi, 
ete. (Cf. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XXVIII, p. 286-7). When my first 
article on the enueg was written, I had not been able to examine 
this poem of Guittone and so was unable to put this note where it 
might have been morc appropriate. 
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tendency. One of the best instances is °* the part which 
treats of different kinds of ingratitude, where ingrato is 
used four times, each time to introduce a special variety 
of that sin. Another passage’ refers particularly to 
table etiquette and reminds one a little of a part of Pucci’s 


Folle chi prima leva 

da se il taglier, ancor gli altri mangiando; 
e chi non netto stando 

fa de la mensa panier di rilievo 

e colui ete. 


Another group of precepts on the same subject is found in 
an anonymous didactic poem of the thirteenth century, 
published by Bartsch.®® In this case however there is a 
complete lack of repetition, and the do’s and don’t’s are 
intermingled. 

Another special type of enumerations of annoyances is 
the list of beasts hostile to mankind in a sonnet by Anni- 
bal Caro.*° After a long series of serpents, chimeras 
and wild animals, fearing lest something may have been 
omitted the author concludes ‘ e quanto aborre e quanto ha 
‘l mondo a schivo.’ There are also lists of pleasant things, 
a sort of lyric Utopia, in the sonnet attributed to Lapo 
Gianni, Amor, eo chero mia donna in domino.®* Guido 


*0. ¢., I, i, p. 225. 

“0. o., 1, i, p. 127. 

* Pub. by Ildefonso di San Luigi in Vol. vr of the Delizie degli 
eruditi toscani, pp. 275-285; reprinted without change in Raccolta 
di rime antiche toscane, Palermo, 1817, Vol. 1m, 311-320 and by F. 
Ferri, La poesia pop. in Antonio Pucci, Bologna, 1909, pp. 235-242. 
Pub. from the Oxford Ms. by Prof. K. McKenzie, Kittredge Anniver- 
sary Papers, Boston, 1913, pp. 175-183. Prof. McKenzie has also pub- 
lished the version found in the Codice Kirkupiano, Studit publ. in 
onore di F. Torraca, Napoli, 1912. 

® Rivista d. Fil. Rom., 1, pp. 45-48. 

Parnaso It., Venezia, 1787, Vol. p. 190. 

“E. Rivalta: Liriche del “ Dolce Stil Nuovo,” p. 133. 
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Cavalcanti in the beautiful sonnet Belta di donna 
: ptagente core °* enumerates many attractions such as ‘ the 
ly songs of birds,’ ‘ the quiet of the dawn,’ ‘ the calm of the 
| falling snow,’ all of which are less beautiful than his lady. 
In a sonnet by Francesco Ismera,®* a contemporary of 


i Lapo Gianni, it is a question of the pleasures afforded |y 
hunting and music. The ‘ canti d’ augelli’ and * veder 
nee fioccar la neve senza venti’ suggest Cavaleanti’s sonnet. 


None of the enumerated poems belong to the nove, but they 
are interesting in so far as they illustrate a class of com- 
positions of which the note are but a special form. 
Besides the henedetti, another type of the plazer js 
marked by the frequent use of vorrei, as the few lines 
hl quoted by D’Ancona ** from the Nova Fenice of Olimp., 
eg where the poet in his despair wishes ‘every lamb to be 
changed into a lion,’ ‘ every light to become obscured,’ and 
‘summer to be turned into winter.’ Other instances of 
vorret, ete., in popular verse are two stanzas © where the 
ae poet expresses his desire to fly over the mill in which 
: love is to grind him. Both of these are combined with 
J the benedetto refrain already discussed. In another 
i vorrei ®* the wish is that the window might be opened and 


the lady appear there. 


| fi 4 =P. Ercole, G. Cavalcanti e le sue rime, Livorno, 1885, pp. 269 f. 
*G. Navone, Le Rime di Folgore da San Gimignano e di Cene da la 
Chitarra, Bologna, 1880; p. CXv. 

* Poesia Pop., p. 467; cf. pp. 186, 187. 

© Tigri, 0. c., pp. 114, 122. 

@ Tigri, 0. ¢, p. 338. Prof. Zenatti in a short study of the Voie 
of Patecchio or Pateg (Atti d. R. Accad. lucchese, xxtx) calls atten- 
tion, pp. 9 ff., to certain forms which resemble the noie, mentioning 
Bonichi’s sonnet already discussed by me, the poem by Lapo Gianni 
and the vorrei. Most of the latter, especially the famous one by 
Dante, Guido, i’ vorrei que tu e Lapo ed io, do not, I think, belong 
to the note type, since they usually lack all its essential characteris- 
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This feature of enumerations of pleasures is exten- 
sively developed in the poems of Folgore da San Gimi- 
gnano.°* It is seen to best advantage in the ring of sonnets 
on the twelve months and in another group on the different 
days of the week. The former treat of the pleasures more 
or less appropriate to each month, but it is not the ordi- 
nary forms of enjoyment that interest the poet, but rather 
the extravagant forms of amusement, in which the gilded 
youth of the time indulged. These sonnets are addressed 
te a brigata nobile e cortese which was probably one of the 
brigate spendereccie ** formed at Siena in the second halr 
of the thirteenth century, and to which Dante alludes in 
Inf., xxix, 130. In the case of several months the plea- 
sures are more or less confined to a single type; the sonnet 
for February emphasizes hunting, that for March fishing, 
May tournaments, July banquets, August riding in the 
mountains, ete. 

Di Marzo si vi do una pischiera 
D’anguille, trote, lamprede e salmoni, 
Di dentali, delfini e storioni, 
D’ogni altro pesce in tutta la rivera; 
Con pescatori e navicelle a schiera 
E barche saettie e galeoni, 


‘Le qual ve porteno tutte stasoni 
A qual porto vi piace a la primera, etc.” 


There is not the same appropriateness in subject matter 
in the sonnets for the different days of the week, most 
of them being concerned with hunting. Even the enu- 
meration in those for lunidie and giovedi is not well 
carried out. This characteristic is not confined to these 


ties. Zenatti’s suggestions and explanations regarding the pocms 
ascribed to Patecchio deserve consideration. 

G. Navone, o. c. *0..¢., p. 9. 

* 0. pp. LXXxIx f. 
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two corone, but may be seen equally well in sonnets xx11; 
and xxvu.7° 

Of equal if not of greater importance in connection wit}; 
the note is a group of sonnets by Cene de la Chitarra 
d’Arezzo, in which he presents the discomforts peculiar 
to the different months. These poems appear to be re- 
plies or parodies to the corona of Folgore, as Navone has 
pointed out.7? However, it is the general idea of extraya- 
gant pleasures for each month that is parodied rather than 
the details of the individual sonnets. 


Di marzo vi riposo en tal manera 
en pugla piana tra molti lagoni, 
en esse gran mignatte e ranagloni, 
poi da mangiar abiate sorbe e pera, 
oleo di noce veglo mane e sera 
per far calde gli arance e gran cidroni, 
barchette assai con remi e con timoni, 
ma non possiate uscir de tal rivera, ete.” 


Di decembre vi pongo en un pantano 
con fango, ghiaccio et ancor panni pochi, 
per vostro cibo fermo fave e mochi, 
per oste abiate un troio maremmano; 
un cuocho brutto secho tristo e vano 
ve dia colli guascotti e quigli pochi, 
e qual tra voi a lumi dadi o rochi 
tenuto sia come tra savii un vano; ™ 


There is a realistic appropriateness shown in the choice 
of the ennuis which indicates a careful observation of 


*D’Ancona (Archivio per la tradiz. pop., 0, p. 257) mentions the 
sonnets by Folgore and calls attention to the fact that they do not 
refer to ordinary pastimes appropriate to the different months, but 
indicate the distractions of a select society fond of lavishness and 
artificiality. For popular poems on the pleasures of the months, cf. 
Gianini: Canti pop. della Montagna Lucchese, pp. 233-239. The 
idea is the same but the treatment is more popular. 

¢., p. IXxxv. 20. p. 65. 0. p. 83. 
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social conditions of the time. In this way they recall 
Antonio Pucci, who did not confine his lists of discomforts 
to his note, but refers in one instance to the same brigate 
mentioned in the sonnets of Folgore. 
E poi il di di calen di gennaio 
vanno in camicia con allegra fronte 
curando poco scirocco 0 rovaio 
E dove avean gli tordi e la pernice 


la vitella e i capponi lessi e arrosto 
hanno per cambio il porro e la radice.“ 


Although Cene mentions many vexations, still the word 
noia is nowhere found. However, popular poems with the 
phrase existed, as is shown by the refrain @ noia gli ver- 
ran*® which is used three times to introduce a new 
annoyance.7® 

In many of the compositions of the genre one of the 
subjects most frequently treated is woman. This is seen 
particularly well in a sonnet assigned by D’Ancona ™ to 
Buto Giovanni. Nearly every verse begins with femia 
introducing a series of bitter sarcasms against women. 


Femina é@ d’ogni mal convento 
Femina @ dell’ uom vergogna e danno, 
Femina mal pensa tutto l’anno, 
Femina d’ogni ben @ struggimento. 


Another important instance of this sort of repetition is 
one canto of I/ Manganello, a curious poem written proba- 
bly in the fifteenth century.7* This work is divided into 


* A, Pucci, La proprietad di Mercato Vecchio. F. Ferri, 0. ¢., pp. 
234-5. 

* Tigri, 0. c., p. 157. 

*In many of the poems of Guittone d’Arezzo the word noia occurs 
often riming with gioia. 

" Saggi di Lett. Pop., p. 381. The same sonnet with slight changes 
is printed among the poems of Burchiello, Londra, 1751, p. 199. 

™ There are three editions, two of which bear no date but appear 
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18 capitolt, throughout which the unknown author deyotes 
himself to a most virulent satire on women. There j, 
little connection between the chapters except that all deal 
with the evil conduct of women, many examples jeing 
cited from mythology, antiquity, and the Middle |x . 
At the beginning of the poem the author adduces the 
authority of Juvenal and Boccaccio, but except for choice 
of subject he does not appear to have been influenced |yy 
these writers. There are only two chapters which bear » 
direct resemblance to the note. In the first (cap. 11) 
each terzina begins with la femina é, just as in the sonne: 
ascribed to Buto Giovanni. There is a complete lack o/ 
continuity : 
La femina @ cagion d’ogni heresia, 
Incendio, guerra, sangue e dura morte, 
Stupro, adulterio, furto e robbaria, 
La femina @ del diavolo consorte, 


Apparecchiata sempre nel mal fare, 
Con la malitia e con l’animo forte. 


Of course this is not a perfect enueg, but it acts as a fitting 
introduction to the following capitolo (No. 12), of which 
each terzina is introduced by anoia a me and is an inde- 
pendent unit, the only connection being the general theme 
of the entire poem. It begins as follows: . 


Anoia a me la femina, Signori, 
A dirvi'l ver come si dice al prete, 


to have been printed in the sixieenth century. The third is a reprint 
issued by a society cf bibliophiles at Paris, 1860, and limited to 190 
copies. It is the Jast that I have consulied. D’Ancona (La Poesi« 
Pop., p. 16, n.) mentions this poem as belonging to the fifteenth 
century. There exists also a Riprehensione contro Il Manganello by 
Antonio Cornazzano, who died about 1500. Cf. Melzi, Dizionario di 
Anon. e Pseud., 11, p. 154; Affo, Mem, degli Serittori e Lett. parmi- 
giana, t1, pp. 29-57 and Cristoforo Poggiali: Mem. per la Storia lett. 
di Piacenza, Piacenza, 1789, pp. 64-130. Because of the literary inter- 
est and the rarity of /1 Manganello, it is my intention to publish an 
edition of the entire poem in the near future. 
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Perch’ella @ piena di tutti i dolori. 
Anoia a me perch’ella pute e fete 

Pid che non fa lo stronzo d’una gatta; 

E voi che le toccate, il sentirete. 


Anoia a me la femina barbuta; 
Ma quando tu la senti a te venire, 
Da lunghi con tre sassi la saluta. 
Anoia a me verderla imbizzarire 
Con le vicine per una gallina 
C’ha fatto l’ovo, e non glie’l voglion dire. 


This twelfth capitolo, consisting of 33 terzine, both on 
account of its length and subject matter constitutes an 
important example of the noie. At first sight it seems 
te resemble Pucci’s poem, but careful comparison shows 
that it differs markedly from that well-known composition 
both in the choice of subject and the disconnected manner 
of treatment. Not only does Ji Manganello offer a per- 
fect case of the note, but in cap. 11 it presents some of the 
characteristics, such as repetition and lack of continuity, 
whereas in other passages it contains lists of ennuis (cap. 
13) referring to the same general subject. This shows 
that often the enuey is not so much an independent genre, 
but that rather it is a special form of the satire. 

The aim of this article has been to supplement the work 
already done on this subject by bringing up other exam- 
ples in French and Italian and showing how some of the 
individual characteristics of the genre appear in rhymed 
proverbs, popular ballads, and enumerative poems. In 
this way certain well defined classes can be made, such as 
the benedetti and the maledettt, both of which are compara- 
tively common in both popular and artistic poetry. While 
few perfect specimens of the note or the plazer are added 
to those already studied, still the various manifestations 
of the tendencies are of importance in order to gain 2 
comprehensive view of the whole matter. 


Raymonp Tnomprson Hitt. 


IV.—THE “CHARACTER” IN RESTORATION 
COMEDY 


Every reader of the Restoration comedy of manners 
cannot fail to be impressed with the frequent occurrence 
of the character-sketch. Often this is of a typical per- 
sonage having no part in the action, as when in Wycherley’s 
Plain Dealer, Novel and Olivia together in dialogue form 
describe Lady Autumn, her daughter, and a fop, none of 
whom appears in the play. Again, one notices a marked 
use of the dramatic convention of making one actor de- 
scribe another who is about to enter. <A typical instance 
occurs in the scene just mentioned ' when Novel describes 
in the form of a “ character,” Lord Plausible, and is in- 
terrupted by that gentleman’s entrance. 

These “ characters,” which we find so often in Restora- 
tion comedies, though new in the English drama, appealed 
to a taste sedulously cultivated in English literature for 
more than a generation. 

The English character-sketch, or “character” as it 
came universally to be called in the seventeenth century, 
was a short account usually in prose, of the properties, 
qualities, or peculiarities that serve to individualize a 
type. Sir Thomas Overbury, himself one of the best- 
known of the “ character ” writers, defined it thus: “ To 
square out a character by our English level, it is a picture 
(real or personal) quaintly drawn in various colors, all 
of them heightened by one shadowing. It is a quick and 
soft touch of many strings, all shutting up in one musical 
close ; it is wit’s descant on any plain song.” 

The immediate source of the English “ character’ was 


1 Act II, se. 1. 
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Theophrastus’s Hthical Characters, translated into Latin 
by Casaubon, and published in 1592. The influence of 
Theophrastus upon all the “character” writers of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, upon the men who 
set the fashion for those who were to follow, is clearly 
apparent.? To the strength of this influence is due, no 
doubt, the fact that in a general way the “character” 
remained even to the time of the Restoration, in a remark- 
able degree unchanged. Yet, in spite of its general ad- 
herence to a tradition, the “ character” did slowly, with 
the progress of the century, acquire greater freedom of 
form, thereby approaching constantly nearer to that later 
stage of its development in the hands of Addison and 
Steele, when, through the periodical essay, it merged into 
the novel and became a part of it. 

Among the changes that accompanied the growing eman- 
cipation of the “ character ” from the Theophrastian tradi- 
tion, one notices that, while it always remained properly 
speaking a description of a type, rather than of an indi- 
vidual, it, nevertheless, showed an incorrigible tendency to 
lose its generic quality and to become biographical. This 
tendency is exemplified as early as 1642 in Thomas Ful- 
ler’s Holy and Profane States. Of the seventy-nine 
“ characters ” that this book contains, only four are genu- 
ine types of ethical character, and some are biographical. 
The “ Character of a Good King,” for example, is a dis- 
guised, but by no means unidealized portrait of Charles I. 
Moreover, the portrait is frequently used to exemplify the 
“ character.” Twenty-seven of them are followed by short 


?Some account of the influence of Theophrastus upon the early 
writers of “characters,” and of the development of “character ” 
writing in England, may be found in my articles in The Publications 
of the Modern Language Association of America, vol. XvItt, July, 
1903, and vol. x1x, March, 1904. 
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biographies of noted men and women who embodied, or 
were thought by Fuller to embody, the quality typified by 
the “character.” In the latter part of the century, when 
the “character” had become completely nationalized, the 
biographical portraits multiplied. They became a favorite 
form of campaign “ literature,” the various leaders of the 
Whig and Tory parties being lampooned alternately. 
Moreover the poetical satires of the period teemed wii) 
them. Such, to mention the most notable example, was 
Dryden’s portrait of the Duke of Buckingham in “ Zimri,’ 
which Dryden, not unreasonably, considered the best pari 
of Absalom and Achitophel.® 

From the beginning, English dramatists had recognized 
the kinship between the character-sketch (character in 
repose) and the drama (character in action). ‘To Ben 
Jonson has been attributed the first step toward a popn- 
larization of the “character.” * More than once Jonson 
proves his familiarity with Theophrastus by adapting to 
dramatic uses certain passages from the Greek author. 
In Volpone,® for example, Jonson repeatediy paraphrases 
Theophrastus. It is not mainly by direct adaptations, 
however, that Jonson shows most clearly the influence of 
Theophrastus. He was much too original a worker to 
content himself with mere borrowing. Hence we find him 
amusing himself by writing “characters” of his own, 
quite in the Theophrastian manner. To the list of dra- 
matis persone of two of his plays, Everyman Out of His 
Humour and The New Inn, he affixed short “ characters 
of the persons,” which, because each of “ the persons” is 


* LL 544-568. 

*Professor Schelling in English Literature in the Lifetime of 
Shakespeare, p. 332. 

5 Act IV, se. r and Act III, se. 1. 

*Some account of Jonson’s indebtedness is furnished by my 
article in Modern Language Notes for Nov. 1901, vol. xvi, pp. 385 ff. 
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the embodiment of some “ humour,” are, except for their 
brevity, exactly like the “ethical characters” of Theo- 
phrastus. There is indeed considerable plausibility in 
the suggestion * that Jonson’s whole notion of character 
portrayed by a ruling trait or “ humour” may have come 
from the Greek character-sketch. Such a hint is ren- 
dered more probable by the facts concerning the origin of 
Morose in The Silent Woman. The play is simply a 
dramatic expansion of a rhetorical declamation, written in 
the form of a dramatic character-sketch, by Libanius, the 
Greek sophist of Antioch. This material Jonson utilized 
exactly as Goldsmith in the character of Croaker in The 
Good-Natured Man later utilized Doctor Johnson’s “ char- 
acter” of “Suspirius, the human Screech-owl.”® The 
Avoxoros of Libanius, like Doctor Johnson’s Suspirius, 
is a “ humourist,” and as such appealed to the analytical 
and expository nature of Jonson’s mind—a mind more 
interested in the type than in the individual, and more in 
the exhibition than in the development of character. 
Whether or not we accept the suggestion that Jonson may 
have owed his theory of “ humours” to the Greek char- 
acter-sketch, we may at least assert without fear of contra- 
diction that he was the first to recognize the kinship, after- 
ward more generally acknowledged,’® between the “ char- 


*Professor Schelling in English Literature in the Lifetime of 
Shakespeare, p. 332. 

®The title is “ A Morose Man who has Married a Talkative Wife 
denounces Himself.” Vol. tv, Reiske’s edition of the Works of 
Libanius. 

* Contained in The Rambler for Oct. 9th, 1750. 

* La Bruyére, in his “ Discours sur Théophraste,” the first chapter 
of his Caractéres, was the first formally in writing to recognize this 
kinship. “Les savants, faisant attention a la diversité des meurs 
qui y sont traitées et A la maniére naive dont tous les caractéres y 
sont exprimés, et la comparant d’ailleurs evec celle du poéte Ménan- 
dre, disciple de Théophraste, et qui servit ensuite de modéle a Té- 
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acter” and the drama. The former portrays character 
in its statical relations. The latter, by means of the 
counterplay of action upon action, makes the characters 
reveal themselves. The one shows character fixed, sta- 
tuesque, separate from all that could lend it human in- 
terest. The other shows character in vital relations. 

Now Ben Jonson, it will be remembered, exerted a 
powerful influence upon the Restoration comedy of man- 
ners. It was his satirically heightened pictures of contem- 
porary life, composed with classical restraint and polish, 
that reappeared after the Restoration in the work of such 
men as John Wilson,’! and in no small degree affected, 
also, the dramatic methods of Davenant, Dryden, Ether- 
ege, and Vanbrugh. 

Though Jonson’s influence unquestionably encouraged 
an interest in character portrayal, and though by 1660 the 
writing of “ characters” had become a prevalent literary 
fashion, the dramatic character-sketch of Restoration com- 
edy cannot be explained thereby. The “ character,” as 
we find it in Restoration plays, differs in a marked degree 
from the “character” as it had been written hitherto 
in England, resembling much more, in the extent of its 
departure from the Theophrastian tradition, the French 
portrait as written by La Bruyére, and afterwards imitated 
by Addison.” 


rence, qu’ on a dans nos jours si heureusement imité, ne peuvent 
s’empécher de reconnaitre dans ce petit ouvrage la premiére source 
de tout le comique; je dis de celui qui est épuré des pointes, des ob- 
scénités, des Gquivoques, qui est pris dans la nature, qui fait rire 
les sages et les vertueux” (p. 5, edition of 1750). 

™ Wilson’s first play, The Cheats, written 1662, enjoyed a remark- 
able popularity. Scarcely less popular was The Projectors, 1664. 
Both these plays followed the Jonsonian tradition, and revived the 
comedy of humours. 

* Upon the influence of La Bruyére on Addison, see my article in 
the Publications of the Modern Language Association, vol. xrx, Dec. 
1904. 
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Though the development of an interest in character- 
writing had been almost exactly contemporary in France 
and England, it had in the former country taken a slight- 
ly different direction. Hiall’s Characters of Virtues and 
Vices had been translated into French in 1619, and had 
been followed by many imitations. Among the most 
famous of these was Le Moine’s Peintures Morales 
(1643), and, more famous still, La Bruyére’s Les Carac- 
teres ou Les Meurs de ce Siécle (1688). Yet the French 
“ character” was, even in the work of those who aimed 
to follow the fashion set by Hall, somewhat different 
from the English, being more akin to the biographical 
portrait as written in England by Clarendon, the histor- 
ian. Indeed the French often called the “ character” a 
portrait. It consists in a description of the physiognomy, 
complexion, figure, appearance, and mannerisms of an 
individual, designated under a classical pesudonym. 

The art of portraiture was cultivated in the salons that 
flourished during the first half of the seventeenth century 
ir France. Of these salons, the most famous was the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. From 1620 to 1650, this was the 
rendezvous of the wits of both sexes. Among those who 
gathered about the Marquise de Rambouillet, and who, like 
her, had revolted from the rudeness of the court of Louis 
XIII, were such men as Balzac, the letter writer, Voiture, 
the poet, Ménage, the scholar. There were also women 
of refined taste, such as Madame de Longueville, who is 
said to have inspired the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld, 
Madame de Sablé, and, later, Mademoiselle de Seudéry, 
Madame de Lafayette, and Madame de Sévigné. The 
chief aim of this brilliant coterie was to purify the 
language by the avoidance alike of pedantry and of vul- 
garity, and so to improve it by a process of refining and 
polishing as to render it a better instrument of social inter- 
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course. They appear themselves to have reduced conver- 
sation to something of a fine art.'* One of their favorite 
exercises of wit was the composition, in both oral and writ- 
ten form, of portraits. One of the most characteristic 
figures among the frequenters of the Hétel de Rambouillet 
was the Abbé d’Aubignac (Francois Hédelin, 1604-1676), 
author of Les Portraits égarés (1660), a book that clearly 
shows to what length the fashion of writing these personal 
character-sketches was carried. The book contains five 
portraits, and is dedicated to a certain Laodamie, whose 
portrait the author gives to the length of thirty-seven 
pages. This he claims to have painted in a dream, but 
at the lady’s own request, Cupid standing by and furnish- 
ing the materials. 

In such a school, and among such associates was trained 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, the most distinguished author- 
ess of the romans de longue haleine,* the heroic-gallant 
romance invented by Gomberville (1600-1674) and per- 
fected by La Calprenéde (1610-1663). Their most promi- 
nent characteristic is that of describing contemporary 
society under the thin disguise of ancient history. Thus 
in the Cyrus Mademoiselle de Scudéry borrows her plot 
from the Cyropadia of Xenophon (with suggestions from 
Herodotus) but the personages are her friends and con- 
temporaries.?® 


* See Brander Matthews, Moliére, pp. 70 ff. 

“The Cyrus contained 12,946 pages, not including prefaces, dedi- 
cations, and appeared (1649-1653) in ten volumes. Besides the 
thirty-two volumes containing her four romances, she published 
(1665) Les Femmes illustres, and (1680-1692) ten volumes of Con- 
versations. 

* These have been identified by V. Cousin, with the help of a key 
discovered in the Library of the Arsenal at Paris. A similar “ key,” 
though somewhat less complete, has been found for the (lélile. 
See La Societé Francaise au XVII Siécle, 2 vols., Paris, 1886. 
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The origin of Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s interest in 
character-drawing seems to have been in a sense accidental. 
In her Mémoires,'® she tells us: 


Dés que je sus la cour A Paris (automne de 1657) j’y envoyai un 
gentilhomme pour lui faire mes excuses de ne m’y étre pas rendue 
aussitét, mais que mes affaires m’obligeoient de demeurer encore 
a Champigny, Madame la princesse de Tarente et mademoiselle de 
la Tremoille y vinrent deux ou trois fois, et y furent longtemps & 
chacune. Elles me montrérent leurs portraits qu’elles avoient fait 
faire en Hollande. Je n’en avois jamais vu; je trouvai cette maniére 
déecrire fort galante, et je fis le mien, Mademoiselle de la Tremoille 
m’envoya le sien de Thouars. 


These portraits she continued to collect from her friends, 
with much the same avidity that people a generation ago 
collected autographs, till a little later (1659) Segrais, her 
secretary, published them.'? 

The custom of writing portraits, carried to an extreme 
by Mademoiselle de Seudéry, did not escape the stric- 
tures of the satirists. Charles Sorel (1599-1674) in his 
attack upon the fantastic pastoral '* satirized the passion 
for portratts under the form of an imaginary journey: '” 


On nous disoit encore que la passion des portraits avoit si bien 
gagné le ceeur des personnes de ce sexe dans toute l'Europe, et prin- 
cipalement dans la France, qu’il en venoit tous les jours plusieurs 
dans l’ile de Portraiture pour s’y instruire, sans que les périls du 
voyage et le regret de quitter leur patrie les pussent toucher. ” 


* Ed. Cheruel, 0, p. 181. 
“The fashion seems to have spread like an epidemic. V. Cousin 
says: Les portraits se multiplitrent 4 Paris et dans les provinces; 
ils descendérent du grand monde dans la bourgeoisie; il y en eut 
dexcellentes, il y en eut de médiocres et aussi de détestables, jusqu’ 
a ce qu’en 1688 La Bruyére renouvela et éleva le genre, et, sous le 
nom de Caractéres, au lieu de quelques individus peignit son siécle 
et Vhumanité (Madame de Sablé, p. 77). 

* The Histoire comique de Francion is irankly picaresque, and the 
Berger extravagant is a direct parody of the pastoral romance. 

* La Description de VIle de Portraiture et la Ville de Portraits, 
in Voyages Imaginaires. Amsterdam, 1788, vol. xxvI. 
* Page 364. 
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Sorel ridicules especially the custom of autobiographic 
portraits such as Mademoiselle de Scudéry had made of 
herself in Artaméne ou le Grand Cyrus under the name of 
“ Sapho.” 24 


Il y en avoit aussi qui, pour faire leur portrait, prenoient des 
masques des plus fins, et de ceux qui imitoient mieux le naturel, ou 
bien elles se fardoient de sorte que c’étoit elles-mémes, et si ce n’étoit 
plus elles-mémes. A les voir, on les efit prises pour des poupées de 
cire, ou pour ces figures d’horloges qui sont de bois ou d’ivoire, dont 
les yeux ont du mouvement par le moyen des ressorts, sans que leur 
front et leurs joues fassent aucun pli; comme elles leur ¢toient 
pareilles, cela donnait assez 4 connoitre qu’ elles étoient contrefaites. 


Moliére also satirized the preciosity in style and the arti- 
ficial galanterie in love making of the romances. In Les 
Précieuses ridicules, the description by Madelon ** is no 
exaggeration of what romance was to Mademoiselle de 
Seudéry: 

Il faut qu’un amant, pour étre agréable, sache débiter les beaux 
sentiments, pousser le doux, le tendre et le passionné, et que sa 
recherche soit dans les formes. Premiérement, il doit voir au tem- 
ple, ou a la promenade, ou dans quelque cérémonie publique, la per- 
sonne dont il devient amoureux; ou bien étre conduit fatalement 
chez elle par un parent ou un ami, et sortir de 1a tout réveur et 
mélancolique. Il cache un temps sa passion A l’objet aimé, et cepen- 
dant lui rend plusieurs visites, ot l’on ne manque jamais de metire 
sur le tapis une question galante qui exerce les esprits de l’assem- 
blée. Le jour de la déclaration arrive, qui doit se faire ordinaire- 
ment dans une allée de quelque jardin, tandis que la compagnie s'est 
un peu éloignée: et cette déclaration est suivie d’un prompt cour- 
roux, qui parait A notre rougeur et qui, pour un temps, bannit 
l’amant de notre présence. Ensuite il trouve moyen de nous apaiser, 


4 de nous accoutumer insensiblement au discours de sa passion, et de 
; tirer de nous cet aveu qui fait tant de peine. Aprés cela viennent 
les aventures, les rivaux qui se jettent A la traverse d’une inclina- 


tion établie, les persécutions des péres, les jalousies concues sur les 
fausses apparences, les plaintes, les désespoirs, et tout ce qui s’en 
suit. Voila comment les choses se traitent dans les belles maniéres; 
et ce sont des régles dont, en bonne galanterie, on ne saurait se 
dispenser. 


*Vol. x, pp. 554 ff. * Scene Iv. 
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The précieuse fad of making portraits provokes Mo- 
ligre’s most caustic ridicule. In the tenth scene Madelon 
tells Mascarille that she is madly fond of portraits, and 
that in her opinion nothing is more elegant. ‘ Portraits,” 
Mascarille answers, “ are difficult, and require a deep in- 
sight into character.” The insight requisite he claims to 
possess, for he modestly confesses having written “two hun- 
dred songs, as many sonnets, four hundred epigrams, and 
more than a thousand madrigals, without reckoning enig- 
mas and portraits.” 

The satire of Sorel and of Moliére discouraged the art 
of portraiture as a social diversion, without diminishing 
its influence, already developed, upon literature.** In- 
deed Moliére himself, while he laughed at the précteuse 
fondness for portratts, shows clearly by his own penchant 
for the dramatic “ character ” that the art of literary por- 
traiture, developed as a social amusement among the bluec- 
stockings he ridiculed, had no inconsiderable influence 
upon his own dramatic methods. It seems impossible 
otherwise to explain his predilection for the portrait-char- 
acter. It is found in all his plays; and one, Les Facheuz, 
is hardly more than a collection of them—a kind of rogues’ 
gallery, or, more accurately, a bores’ gallery. Nearly the 
whole of the first scene is made up of a “ character” of 
the blustering gallant at a play, who disturbs the audi- 
ence and interrupts the actors. This is the prelude to 
the successive appearance of ten other bores, who are sim- 
ply “characters’”’ dramatized—that is, presented in 
action. More individualized, and, therefore, more ana- 
logous to the methods of the précieuses, is the portrait that 
Covielle and Cléonte together compose of Lucille in Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Act IIT, se. 1x.). It is easily 


* It is evident in the work of the memoir-writers, especially Saint 
Simon, and, of course, in La Bruyére. 
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recognizable as a picture of Moliére’s wife, Armande B¢- 
jart. Moliére continually employs the “ character” as a 
means of introducing players about to come upon the stage. 
Two notable instances occur in La Critique de L’ Ecole des 
Femmes. In the second scene, Elise gives us a portrait 
of Climéne before the latter appears, and, similarly, in the 
sixth scene Dorante performs the same service for the 
Marchioness Araminte, the précieuse.** In L’Impromptu 
de Versailles Moliére ingeniously contrives that he himself, 
as one of the actors, shall introduce each of the others. 
This he does by giving a brief portrait of the person eaci 
is to impersonate. So, we have the courtier, the poet, the 
précieuse, ete. 

Now the strongest extra-English influence upon Resto- 
ration comedy was Moliére. The Restoration dramatists 
seem to have regarded him much as the Elizabethans re- 
garded such books as Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. They 
looked upon his plays as a kind of public store house of 
plots, incidents, and characters, to be drawn upon at will, 
and without acknowledgment. They simply took from 
Moliére whatever incidents, situations, and characters 
struck their fancy.*° So prevalent did the fashion of 
plundering Moliére become that it furnished a frequent 
theme to the satirists of the age. So Caryll says in his 
Epilogue to his adaptation of L’Ecole des Femmes (1669- 
70) 


Faith, be good natur’d to this hungry crew, 
Who, what they filch abroad, bring home to you. 


*Cf. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Act I, sc. 1, in which the music 
master and the dancing master prepare us for the entrance of Jour- 
dain by giving us his “ character.” 

*See Besing, Moliére’s Einfluss auf das englische Lustspiel bis 
1700, Inaugural-Dissertation, Leipzig, 1913, and Miles, The Influence 
of Moliére upon Restoration Comedy, Columbia Univ. Press, 1910. 
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But still exclude those Men from all Relief, 
Who steal themselves, yet boldly cry, Stop Thief; 
Like talking Judges, these without Remorse 
Condemn all petty Thefts, and practice worse; 
As if they Robb’d by Patent, and alone 
Had right to call each Foreign Play their own. 

What we have brought before you, was not meant 
For a new Play, but a new President; 

For we with Modesty our Theft avow, 

(There is some Conscience us’d in stealing too) 
And openly declare, that if our ,Cheer 

Does hit your Pallate, you must thank Molliere. 


In 1681 Thomas Durfey ironically asks, in a song that 
is a part of his play Sir Barnaby Whig, 


Moliére is quite rifled, then how shall I write?* 


Samuel Butler probably had dramatic pilferers in mind 
when he wrote in his Satyr upon Plagtary Privateers,?* 


The World’s as full of curious Wit 
Which those, that father, never writ, 
As ’tis of Bastards, which the Sot 
And Cuckold owns, that ne’er begot; 
Yet pass as well, as if the one 

And th’ other By-blow were their own. 
For why should he that’s impotent 
To judge and fancy, and invent, 

For that Impediment be stopt 

To own, and challenge, and adopt, 
At least th’ expos’d, and fatherless 
Poor Orphans of the Pen, and Press, 
Whose Parents are obscure, or dead, 
Or in far Countries born and bred? 


The satire was fully justified by the facts. The bor- 
rowing from Moliére began very early in the Restoration 
period. The first to practice it was Davenant in The 


* Both quotations are cited by Miles, p. 81. 
* Butler’s Remains, Thyer’s ed., Vol. 1, pp. 168 ff. 
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Playhouse to Let (1663). Here he inserted into the play 
a garbled version of Sganarelle ow le Cocu Imaginaire. 
The precedent established by Davenant of transferring 
practically an entire play from Moliére was followed by 
Medbourne in Tartuffe, or the French Puritan (1670), 
by Shadwell in The Miser (1671),?* by Otway in his 
Cheats of Scapin (1677), by Dryden in his Amphitryon, 
or the two Sosias (1690) and by Vanbrugh in The 
take (1705).3! More often, instead of taking the whole 
play, the English playwrights contented themselves with 
transferring one or two scenes; as when Sedley made 7h 
Mulberry Garden open with a scene almost identical with 
the opening scene of L’Ecole des Femmes, and as Congreve 
used the third scene of the fourth act of Don Juan as the 
opening of his Love for Love (1695). The most potent 
ard pervasive influence of Moliére is evident, not so much 
in the wholesale thefts of such men as Dryden and Otway, 
as in the lesser pilferings of men like Etherege, Wycher- 
ley, and Congreve, who owe comparatively little to Mo- 
liére’s plots, but who imitated his sprightly dialogue, an: 
adapted his characters and situations to their own uses.*” 

Both classes of borrowers, however,—those whose pla- 
giarisms were so great as to entitle them to be called 
literary embezzlers, and those whose thefts were more of 
the nature of literary shoplifting—were alike attracted 
by Moliére’s use of the portraits. These the Restoration 


* The play is practically a paraphrase of L’Avare, 

This is a translation, with some omissions, of Les Fourberies de 
Scapin. 

* The play is an adaptation, with some changes from the original, 
of Moliére’s Amphitryon. 

™"The play is scarcely more than a translation of Le Dépit 
Amoureux. 

* Miles enumerates sixty-four plays that owe more or less to 
Moliére. 
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dramatists simply appropriated. Shadwell who, by the 
way, laid his borrowing from the French to laziness,** and 
confessed that he was “ashamed on’t,” *4 borrowed the 
plot of The Sullen Lovers mainly from Le Misanthrope, 
but adapted six scenes and six characters from Les Fa- 
cheuc. These six characters are the “ bores ” of both plays, 
and the scenes Shadwell adapted, in which they appear, 
are the scenes that contain the portraits. In the opening 
scene, for example, Stanford (Eraste) gives satiric char- 
acterizations of the three “bores” he has met that day, 
all of whom later appear in the action. This is quite 
similar to the opening of Les Facheux, except that Eraste 
describes only one bore, who does not afterwards appear. 
Wycherley, though in general far more independent and 
original in his use of the material he borrowed from Mo- 
liére, nevertheless illustrates the attraction that the French 
portrait exerted upon the minds of the English play- 
wrights. His Plain Dealer is an adaptation from Le Mis- 
anthrope and La Critique de Ecole des Femmes. Of the 
four scenes that Wycherley adapts from the former, one 
is the famous “ portrait scene.” *° In this scene, the six 
characters that Wycherley borrowed from Moliére *® all 
appear; and Olivia, composes satiric portraits of her ac- 


=“ °Tis not barrenness of wit or invention, that makes us borrow 
from the French but laziness; and this was the occasion of my 
making use of ’Avare. This play was wrote in less than a moneth ” 
(Preface to The Miser). 

Beljame says the smallness of the audiences, since the majority of 
the people retained the Puritan prejudice against the theatre, made 
necessary a larger repertoire than playwrights could supply without 
borrowing (Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au 
XVIII Siécle, pp. 50 ff.). 

“The Preface to The Sullen Lovers. 

* Le Misanthrope, Act II, sc. Iv. 

* Wycherley took nearly half his Dramatis Persone from Moliére. 
There are thirteen named characters in The Plain Dealer. 
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quaintances, exactly as Céliméne in Le Misanthrope had 
done, except that one,*? at least, of the latter’s has been 
identified as that of an individual, whereas Olivia’s spite- 
ful caricatures were, so far as is known, not personal, 
That they have every appearance of being portraits, \Vy- 
cherley, nevertheless, fully recognizes; for he makes Eliza 
say of them: 

So, cousin, I find one may have a collection of all one’s acquaint- 
ances as well at your house as at Mr. Lely’s. Only the difference 
is, there we find ’em much handsomer than they are, and like; here 


much uglier, and like; and you are the first of the profession of 
picture-drawing I ever knew without flattery. 


Olivia answers: 


I draw after the life; do nobody wrong, cousin. 


The inevitable conclusion to which we are led is that 
the peculiar form of “character” found in Restoration 
comedy is in origin not English, but French. Though 
Ben Jonson’s influence predisposed the Restoration dra- 
matists to the “ character,” he did not supply the models 
for it. These were furnished by Moliére. Moliére’s art 
was in turn influenced by that of the précteuses, who, after 
serving an apprenticeship in the social portraiture of the 
salon, had introduced the portrait into fiction. 


Epwarp Cuauncrey Batpwiy. 


* Timante represents the Comte de Saint-Gilles according to Bros- 
sette (in notes on Boileau, quoted in Q@uvres de Moliére, Tome 
v, p. 481). 
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V.—THOMAS WARTON AND THE HISTORICAL 
METHOD IN LITERARY CRITICISM 


Thomas Warton’s Observations on the ‘ Fairy Queen’ 
of Spenser’ has hardly yet received due recognition as 
the first important piece of modern historical criticism in 
the field of English literature. By the variety of its 
new tenets and the definitiveness of its revolt against pseu- 
do-classical criticism by rule, it marks the beginning of a 
new school. Out of the turmoil of the quarrel between 
the ‘ancients’ and the ‘moderns’ the pseudo-classical 
compromise had emerged. The ‘ moderns,’ by admitting 
and apologizing for a degree of barbarity and uncouth- 
ness in even their greatest poets, had established their 
right to a secure and reputable place in the assembly of 
immortals, although on the very questionable ground of 
conformity with the ancients and by submitting to be 
judged by rules which had not determined their develop- 
ment. It was thus by comparisons with the ancients that 
Dryden found Spenser’s verse harmonious but his design 
imperfect ; ? it was by applying the classical rules for epic 
poetry that Addison praised Paradise Lost,? and that 
Steele wished an ‘ Encomium of Spencer also.’ * 
Impossible as was the task of reconciling literature 
partly romantic and modern with classical and ancient 
standards, the critics of a rationalistic age did not hesitate 
to attempt it: common sense was the pseudo-classical hand- 
maiden that justified the rules, methodized nature, stand- 


*London, 1754. Second edition, corrected and enlarged, 2 vols., 
1762. References in this article are to the third edition, 1807. 

* Essay on Satire. 

* Spectator, January to May, 1712. 

* Spectator, No. 540. 
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ardized critical taste, and restrained the ‘ Enthusiastick 
ar Spirit ’ and the je ne sats quot of the school of taste. The 
ed A! task was a hard one, and the pseudo-classical position 
,. ce dangerous and ultimately untenable. A more extended 
study of literary history—innocuously begun by Rymer—* 

and an enlightened freedom from prejudice would show 


48 at the same time the inadequacy of the rules and the pos- 
re i sibility of arriving at sounder critical standards. | 
aon These are the two principal gifts that Thomas Warton - 
; a had with which he revolutionized criticism: intelligent in- : 
ae dependence to throw off the bondage of the rules, and 
te broad knowledge to supply material for juster criteria. 

en he said, ‘It is absurd to think of judging either 
_ Ariosto or Spenser by precepts which they did not attend 


Me to,’*® he not merely asserted their right to be judged by 

| #5 Gothic or romantic, as opposed to pseudo-classical, stand- 
he ards, but he sounded the death-knell of criticism by rule, 
a and the bugle-note of the modern school. When, in the 4 
4 same critical work, and even more impressively in two re 


later ones,’ he brought to bear upon the subject in hand 
a rich store of ideas and illustrations drawn from many 
literatures—Latin, Greek, Italian, French, and English 
in its obscure as well as its more familiar eras—he ren- 
dered an even more important service on the side of con- 
structive criticism. 

Warton’s Observations is connected not only with the 
history of critical theory in the eighteenth century, but 
also with what is called the Spenserian revival. It was 
partly the culmination of one of several related move- 
ments tending toward the restoration of the older English 


5A Short View of Tragedy, 1693. See Chapter v. 

* Observations, I, p. 21. 

"History of English Poetry, 1774, 1778, 1781. Milton’s Poems a 
upon Several Occasions, 1785. oe 
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classics. While Chaucer was slowly winning a small circle 
of appreciators; Shakespeare, from ignorantly apologetic 
admiration and garbled staging, through serious study and 
intelligent comprehension, was coming into his own; and 

Milton was attaining a vogue that left its mark on the 

new poetry; the Spenserian revival was simultaneously 

preparing to exert an even greater influence. Although 

Spenser was never without a select circle of readers, that 

circle was small and coldly critical during the pseudo- 
classical period when his principal charm was that which 
his moral afforded readers who held that the purpose of 
poetry was to instruct. Most readers assented to Jonson's 
dictum that Spenser ‘ writ no language’ without attend- 
ing to the caveat that followed, ‘ Yet I would have him 
read for his matter.’ The difficulties of his language, the 
tiresomeness of his stanza,* the unclassical imperfection of 
his design, and the extravagance of the adventures too often 
cbscured even the beauty of his moral. Therefore it was 
after a pretty general neglect of his poetry that the eigh- 
teenth century saw a species of Spenserian imitation arise 
which showed to what low ebb the study of Spenser had 
sunk. The first of these imitators either ignorantly fan- 
cied that any arrangement of from six to ten iambic 
pentameter lines capped with an Alexandrine, with dis- 
tinctly Popeian cadence and a sprinkling of ‘I ween,’ ‘I 
weet’ and ‘ whilom’ by way of antiquated diction, could 
pass for Spenserian verse,” or followed the letter of the 


* Hughes, Remarks on the ‘ Fairy Queen’ prefixed to Ed. Spenser’s 
Works, 2nd. ed., 1750, 1, p. Ixvii. 

*Prior: Ode to the Queen, written in Imitation of Spenser’s Style, 
1706, Preface. Whitehead: Vision of Solomon, 1730, and two Odes to 
the Hon. Charles Townsend. Boyse: The Olive: an Heroic Qde, ete., 
in the stanza of Spenser (ababcdcdee), 1736-7. Vision of Patience: 
an Allegorical Poem, 1741; Psalm XLII: In Imitation of the Style 
of Spenser (ababcc, no Alexandrine), 1736-7. Blacklock: Hymn to 
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stanza closely enough, but failed to take their model seri- 
ously, and misapplied it to vulgar burlesque, social and 
political satire, and mere moralizing.’° Their ignorance 
of the poet whom they professed to imitate is marked. 
Often they knew him only through Prior’s imitations: 
usually their attempts at antiquated diction betray them.'! 
Occasionally, as in the case of Shenstone, a study of Spen- 
ser followed imitation of him, and led to a new attitude, 
changes in the imitation, and finally, apparently, to an ad- 
miration that he neither understood nor cared to admit.'" 


Divine Love, and Philantheus (ababbec), 1746. T. Warton, Sr.: 
Philander (ababec), 1748. Lloyd: Progress of Envy (ababcdedd), 
1751. Smith: Thales (ababbecc), 1751. See W. L. Phelps: Begin- 
nings of the English Romantic Movement, Boston, 1902. Ch. on 
Spenserian Revival, and Appendix I, for a more complete list. 

” Pope: The Alley, date unknown, an exercise in versification, and 
ill-natured burlesque. Croxall: Two Original Cantos of the Fairy 
Queen, 1713 and 1714. Akenside: The Virtuoso, 1737, mild satire. 
G. West: Abuse of Travelling, 1739, satire. Cambridge: Archimage, 
1742-50, a clever parody. Shenstone: The Schoolmistress, 1742, sati- 
rical. Pitt: The Jordan, 1747, vulgar burlesque. Ridley: Psyche, 
1747, moral allegory. Mendez: The Seasons, 1751, Squire of Dames, 
1748-58. Thomson: Castle of Indolence, 1748. See also Phelps, as 
above. 

"Such slips as ‘nor ceasen he from study’ and ‘he would oft 
ypine’ in Akenside’s Virtuoso, and even Thomson’s note: ‘ The letter 
y is frequently placed in the beginning of a word by Spenser to 
lengthen it a syllable; and en at the end of a word for the same 
reason’ (Glossary to the Castle of Indolence). 

*T cannot agree with Professor Phelps that, ‘as people persisted 
in admiring “ The School-Mistress ” for its own sake, he finally con- 
sented to agree with them, and in later editions omitted the com- 
mentary explaining that the whole thing was done in jest’ (The 
Beginning of the English Romantic Movement, p. 66). On the con- 
trary, it seems pretty clear that although Shenstone had probably 
not come to any very profeund appreciation for the older poet, his 
admiration for him became more and more serious, but that he 
lacked the courage of his convictions, and conformed outwardly with 
a public opinion wholly ignorant of Spenser. Two later letters of 
Shenstone’s indicate pretty clearly that it was he, and not ‘the 
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Of course by far the best of the Spenserian imitators 
was James Thomson, whose work was the first to rise 
above the merely imitative and to have an independent 
value as creative poetry. Although his ‘Advertisement ’ 
and a few burlesque touches throughout the poem are evi- 
dence of the influence of the Schoolmistress and of the 
prevailing attitude toward Spenser, Thomson went further 
than mere external imitation, and reproduced something 
of the melody and atmosphere of the Fairy Queen. Thus 
poetical enthusiasm began the Spenserian revival; it re- 
mained for a great critical enthusiasm to vindicate the 
source of this inspiration and to establish it on the firm 
basis of scholarly study and intelligent appreciation. 

The first attempt at anything like an extended criticism 
of the Fairy Queen was in the two essays, On Allegorical 
Poetry and Remarks on the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ which pro- 
faced John Hughes’s edition of Spenser’s works in 1715, 
the first eighteenth-century edition.'* Steele, in the 540th 


people,’ whose taste for Spenser had developed. In November, 1745, 
he wrote to Graves (to whom he had written of his early contempt) 
that he had ‘read Spenser once again and added full as much more 
to my School-mistress in regard to number of lines; something in 
point of matter (or manner rather) which does not displease me. 
1 would be glad if Mr. were, upon your request, to give his 
opinion of particulars, ete.’ Evidently the judgment was unfavor- 
able, for he wrote the next year, ‘I thank you for your perusal of 
that trivial poem. If I were going to print it, I should give way 
to your remarks implicitly, and would not dare to do otherwise. 
But so long as I keep it in manuscript, you will pardon my silly 
prejudices, if I chuse to read and shew it with the addition of most 
of my new stanzas. I own, I have a fondness for several, imagining 
them to be more in Spenser’s way, yet more independent on the 
antique phrase, than any part of the poem; and, on that account, 
I cannot yet prevail on myself to banish them entirely; but were I 
to print, I should (with some reluctance) give way to your senti- 
ments’ (Shenstone’s Works, 1777, 111, pp. 105-6). 

* And the first attempt at an annotated edition. Spenser’s Works, 
to which is prefia’d .... an Essay on Allegorical Poetry by Mr. 
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Spectator, three years before had desired an ‘Encomium 
of Spencer,’ ‘ that charming author,’ like Addison’s Milton 
papers, but nothing further than his own meagre hints 
was forthcoming. And Hughes’s attitude, like that of the 
imitators, was wholly apologetic. 

Hughes seems almost to have caught a glimpse of the 
promised land when he refused to examine the Fairy 
Queen by the classical rules for epic poetry, saying: ‘As 
it is plain the Author never design’d it by those Rules, [ 
think it ought rather to be consider’d as a Poem of a 
particular kind, describing in a Series of Allegorical Ad- 
ventures or Episodes the most noted Virtues and Vices: to 
compare it therefore with the Models of Antiquity wou’d 
be like drawing a Parallel between the Roman and the 
Gothick Architecture.’ ?* At first sight one is inclined to 
think this very near to Warton’s revolutionary dicta, but 
the bungling way in which he spoiled the effect of so strik- 
ing a statement by preparing in advance a set of pseudo- 
classical and misfit standards to apply as he exposed the 
unsuitability of the old, merely by the substitution of_alle- 
gory for epic, shows that he was a true pseudo-classicist 
after all. He could not, nor would, throw off his allegi- 
ance to the ancients. If the Fairy Queen could not be 
considered as an epic, it could be judged as an allegory, 
the rules of which, though not described by the ancients, 
were easily determinable. And in attempting to set forth 
the rules for allegorical poetry, he tried to conform to 
the spirit of the classical critics as he understood it, and 
to illustrate his subject by examples from classical poets. 
Nevertheless he felt some reluctance in introducing a sub- 


Hughes, 6 vols., London, 1715. Second edition, 1750. There is a 
second preface, Remarks on the ‘Fairy Queen.’ References are to 
the second edition. 

%* Remarks on the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ I, p. xliii. 
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ject which was ‘something out of the way, and not ex- 

pressly treated upon by those who have laid down Rules 

for the Art of Poetry.’'*> Hughes’s ideas of what should 

constitute successful allegory were therefore embodied in 

his Essay on Allegorical Poetry, by the uncertain light 

of which the critic hoped ‘ not only to discover many Beau- 

ties in the Fairy (Jueen, but likewise to excuse some of its 

Irregularities.’ ‘ 
Hughes did not, however, yield to the spell of ‘ magic 

Spenser’s wildly-warbled song.’ While he admitted that 

his fable gave ‘ the greatest Scope to that Range of Fancy 

which was so remarkably his Talent,’ ** and that his plan, 

though not well chosen, was at least well executed and 

adapted to his talent, he apologized for and excused both 

fable and plan on the score of the Italian models which he 

followed, and the remnants of the ‘old Gothie Chivalry’ 

which yet survived. ‘The only praise he could give the 

poem was wholly pseudo-classical,—for the moral and 

didactic bent which the poet had contrived to give the 

allegory,’* and for some fine passages where the author 

rises above himself and imitates the ancients.’ In spite 

of his statement that the Yairy Queen was not to be 

examined by the strict rules of epic poetry, he could not 

free himself from that bondage, and the most of his essay 

is taken up with a discussion of the poem in the light of 

the rules. Moreover Hughes was but ill-equipped for his 

task ; he failed even to realize that a great field of literary 

history must be thoroughly explored before the task of 

elucidating Spenser could be intelligently undertaken, and 

that genuine enthusiasm for the poet could alone arouse 

much interest in him. These are the reasons why nearly 


* Essay on Allegorical Poetry, 1, p. xxi. 
* Remarks on the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ 1, p. xlii. 
p. xliv. *1, p. xl. 
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forty years elapsed before the edition was reprinted, and 
why it failed to give a tremendous impetus to the Spen- 
serian revival. Yet, notwithstanding its defects, it is ex- 
tremely significant that Hughes should have undertaken 
at all the editing of so neglected a poet.*° It is a straw 
that points the direction of the wind. 

The next attempt at Spenserian criticism was a smi] 
volume of Remarks on Spenser’s Poems and on Milton's 
‘ Paradise Regained, published anonymously in 1724, and 
soon recognized as the work of Dr. Jortin, a classical 
scholar of some repute. This is practically valueless as a 
piece of criticism. But Jortin was at least partly con- 
scious of his failure and of a reason for it, though he was 
more anxious to have the exact text determined by a * col- 
lation of editions, and by comparing the author with him- 
self’ than to furnish an interpretive criticism; and he 
acknowledged himself unwilling to bestow the necessary 
time and application for the work,*’—a gratifying ac- 
knowledgment of the fact that no valuable work could 
be done in this field without special preparation for it. 

And when Thomas Warton was able to bring this special 
preparation for the first time to the study of the Fairy 
Queen, he produced a revolution in criticism. Freed from 
the tyranny of the rules by the perception of their limita- 
tions, he substituted untried avenues of approach and 


: 


»” The neglect of Spenser is best shown by the few editions of either 
the Fairy Queen or the complete works which had appeared since 
the first three books of the former were published in 1590. Faerie 
Queene, Ist ed., 4to., 1590-6; 2nd, 1596; 3rd, fol., 1609; Birch ed., 
q ; 3 vols., 4to., 1751. Poetical Works, ist fol. ed., 1611; 2nd, 1617-18; 
s 3rd, 1679. Hughes, Ist ed., 1715, 2nd, 1750. 

* Jortin’s conclusion quoted in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, U, p. 
53. H. E. Cory says nothing of Jortin’s Remarks in his monograph, 
The Critics of Edmund Spenser, Univ. of California Pub. in Mod. 
Phil., 0, 2, pp. 81-182. 
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juster standards of criticism, and revealed beauties which 

could never have been discovered with the old restrictions. 

That he should be without trace of pseudo-classicism is 

something we cannot expect; but that his general critical 

method and principles are ultimately irreconcilable with 

even the most generous interpretation of that term, is a 

conclusion one cannot escape after a careful study of the 

Observations on the ‘ Fairy Queen.’ : 
Briefly, the causes of Warton’s superiority over all pre- 

vious critics of Spenser, the reasons why he became through 

this piece of critical writing the founder of a new kind of 

criticism, are four. First, he recognized the inadequacy —__ 

of the classical rules, as interpreted by Boileau and other | “Ges 

modern commentators, as standards for judging modern 

literature, and declared his independence of them and his 

intention of following new methods based upon the belief 

that the author’s purpose is at least as important a sub- 

ject for critical study as the critic’s theories, and that pure _ 

imagination is a3 important a factor in creative literature 

as reason. Second, he introduced the modern historical 

method of criticism by recognizing that no werk of art 

could be independently judged, isolated from the condi- 

tions under which it was produced, without reference to 

the influences which determined its character? and with- 

out considering its relation to other literatures. In taking 

so broad a view of his subject, Warton was, of course, 

recognizing the necessity for a.comparative study of litera- 

ture. In the third place, and as a consequence of this in- 

dependence and this greater breadth of view, Warton un- 

derstood more fully than his contemporaries the true rela- 

tion between classical and modern literature, understood 

that the English writers of the boasted Augustan age, in 

renouncing their heritage from the middle ages, had de- 

prived themselves of the qualities which alone could have 
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redeemed their desiccated pseudo-classicism. And last, 
Warton made a place in criticism for the reader’s spon- 
taneous delight and enthusiasm. 

Few critics of the 18th century recognized any differ- 
ence between their own rules and practice and those of 
the ancients, or saw the need for modern standards for 
judging modern poems. Just here comes the important 
and irreparable break between Warton and his contempo- 
raries. While Hughes and the rest attempted to justify 
Spenser by pointing out conformities to the rules ** where 
they existed or might be fancied, and condemned his prac- 
tice when they failed to find any, Warton was at some 
pains to show that Hughes failed and that such critics 
must fail because their critical method was wrong.** He 
pointed out that the Fairy Queen cannot be judged by 
rule, that ‘the plan and conduct’ of Spenser’s poem ‘ is 
highly exceptionable,’ ‘ is confused and irregular,’ and has 
‘no general unity’; ** it fails completely when examined 
by the rules. To Warton this clearly showed the existence 
of another standard of ecriticism—not the Aristotelian, but 
the poet’s: Spenser had not tried to write like Homer, but 
like Ariosto; his standard was romantic, not classical ; and 
he was to be judged by what he tried to do. 

Warton’s declaration of independence of pseudo-classical 
criticism was a conscious revolt; yet it was one to which 
he made some effort to win the assent of his contemporaries 


= Dryden had done the same thing in the Dedication to the Trans- 
lation of Juvenal by pointing out how the ‘character of Prince 
Arthur shines throughout the whole poem,’ and Warton took issue 
squarely with him on the point and denied any such unity. See 
Observations, 1, pp. 10-11. Addison used the same method in his 
papers on Paradise Lost. Beni was probably the originator of 
this sort of misapplied criticism in his comparison of Tasso with 
Homer and Virgil (1, p. 3). 

pp. 11 ff. p. 17. 
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by conceding that Spenser’s frequent extravagances ?* did_ 
violate the rules approved by an age that took pride in 
its critical taste. His desire to engage their interest, how- 
ever, neither succeeded in that purpose nor persuaded him 
that those rules were properly applied to poems written 
in ignorance of them. There is no uncertainty, no com- 
promise with pseudo-classical criticism in the flat defiance, 
‘it is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or Spenser 
by precepts which they did not attend to.’ *¢ 

Having thus condemned the accepted standards as inade- 
quate for a just criticism of the Fairy Queen, Warton’s 
next purpose was to find those by which it could be prop- 
erly judged: not the rules of which the poet was ignorant, 
but the literature with which he was familiar. He recog- 
nized quite clearly a distinction between a classical and 
a romantie poet, and accounted for it by a difference of 
circumstances... Warton’s even then extensive knowledge 
of the neglected periods of earlier English literature gave 
him a power that most of his contemporaries lacked, and 
enabled him to see that Spenser’s peculiarities were those 
of his age, that the ‘ knights and damsels, the tournaments 
and enchantments of Spenser’ were not oddities but the 
familiar and admired features of romance, a prevailing 
literary form of the age, and that ‘the fashions of the 
time’ determined Spenser’s purpose of becoming a ‘ ro- 
mantic poet.’ 27 

Warton determined, therefore, not only to judge but to 
praise Spenser as a romantic ?* poet. He found that as 
the characteristic appeal of pseudo-classical poetry was 
to the intellect, to the reason, romantic poetry addressed 


p16; p. 21. 7h. 

* Warton used the word romantic as a derivative of ‘ romance,’ 
implying the characteristics of the medieval romances, and I have 
used the word frequently in this paper with that meaning. 
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itself to the feelings, to the imagination. Its excellence, 
therefore, consisted not in design and proportion, but in 
interest and variety of detail. The poet’s business was ‘ to 
engage the fancy, and to interest the attention by bold 
and striking images, in the formation, and disposition of 
which, little labour or art was applied. The various and 
the marvellous were the chief sources of delight.’ *") Hence 
Spenser had ransacked ‘ reality and romance,’ * truth and 
fiction’ to adorn his ‘ fairy structure,’ and Wario re- 
velled in the result, in its very formlessness and richucss, 
which he thought preferable, in a romantic poem, to ex- 
actness. ‘ Exactness in his poem,’ he said, ‘ would have 
been like the cornice which a painter introduced in the 
grotto of Calypso. Spenser’s beauties are like the tlowers 
of Paradise.’ *° 

When beauties thus transcend nature, delight goes be- 
yond reason. Warton did not shrink from the logical re- 
sult of giving rein to imagination ; he was willing to recog- 
nize the romantie quest for beauties beyond the reach of 
art, to sacrifice reason and ‘nature methodiz’d’ in an 
exaltation of a higher quality which rewarded the reader 
with a higher kind of enjoyment. ‘If the Fatry Queen,’ 
he said, ‘ be destitute of that arrangement and «economy 
which epic severity requires, yet we scarcely regret the 
loss of these, while their place is so amply supplied by 
something which more powerfully attracts us: something 
which engages the affections, the feelings of the heart, 
rather than the cold approbation of the head. If there be 
any poem whose graces please, because they are situated 
beyond the reach of art, and where the force and faculties 
of creative imagination *? delight, because they are unas- 


™ Without the same precision in nomenclature but with equal 
clearness of idea Warton distinguished between creative and imita- 
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sisted and unrestrained by those of deliberate judgment, it 
is this. In reading Spenser, if the critic is not satisfied, 


yet the reader is transported.’ ** 

When Warton thus made a place for transport in a 
critical discourse, he had parted company with his con- 
temporaries and opened the way for the whole romantic 
exaltation of feeling. He had turned from Dr. Johnson, 
who condemned ‘all power of fancy over reason’ as a 
‘degree of insanity,’ ** and faced toward Blake, who 
exalted the imagination and called ‘reason . . . the only 
evil.’ 8 Every propriety of Queen Anne criticism had 
now been violated. Not satisfied with condemning all 
previous Spenserian criticism as all but nonsense, Warion 
dared to place the uncritical reader’s delight above the 
critic’s deliberate disapproval, and then to commend that 
enthusiasm and the beauties that aroused it. In repudiat- 
ing the pseudo-classical rules, Warton enunciated two 
revolutionary dicta: there are other critical standards than 
those of Boileau and the ancients (save the mark!) ; there — 


tive power in exactly the same way that Coleridge differentiated 
imagination and fancy. He did not compose exact philosophical 
definitions of the two qualities, but in a careful contrast between 
the poetic faculties of Spenser and Ariosto, he made the same dis- 
tinction. Spenser’s power, imagination, he described as creative, 
vital; it endeavours to body forth the unsubstantial, to represent by 
visible and external symbols the ideal and abstracted (11, p. 77). 
Ariosto’s faculty, fancy, he called imitative, lacking in inventive 
power (I, p. 308; 11, p. 78). Although Warton at times applied 
the term imagination loosely to both, there was no confusion of ideas; 
when he used both terms it was with the difference in meaning just 
described. In speaking of the effect of the marvels of romance upon 
the poetic faculty he said they ‘ rouse and invigorate all the powers 
of imagination’ and ‘store the fancy with... images’ (11, p. 
323). 

"1, p. 24. 

® Rasselas, Ch. XLtv. 


“Crabbe Robinson’s Diary. Ed. Sadler, Boston, 1870, m, p. 43. 
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" are other poetical beauties than those of Pope and ‘ nature 
methodiz’d.’ 

Revolutionary as he was in his enjoyment of Spenser's 
fable, Warton had (not tat the time he wrote the Obserya- 
tions freed himself om the pseudo-classical theories of 
versification *5 and he agreed with his predecessors jn his 
discussion of this subject. Although he did not feel the 
romanticist’s enthusiasm for Spenser’s versification, he 
was nevertheless sufficiently the poet to appreciate and to 
enjoy his success with it. ‘It is indeed surprising,’ he 
said, ‘that Spenser should execute a poem of uncommon 
length, with so much spirit and ease, laden as he was with 
so many shackles, and embarrassed with so complicated 
a bondage of riming. . . . His sense and sound are equally 
flowing and uninterrupted.’ ** Similarly, with respect to 
language, we neither expect nor find enthusiasm. Warton 
thought Jonson ‘ perhaps unreasonable,’ 87 and found the 
origin of his language in the language of his age, as he 
found the origin of his design in its romances. Long ac- 
quaintance enabled him to read the Fairy Queen with 
ease; he denied that Spenser’s language was either so 
affected or so obsolete as it was generally supposed, and 
asserted that ‘ For many stanzas together we may fre- 
quently read him with as much facility as we can the same 
number of lines in Shakespeare.’ ** In his approval and 


* Somewhat later he took a not insignificant part in the romantic 
movement in poetry. 

*1, pp. 168-170. 

*In his opinion that ‘Spenser, in affecting the ancients, writ no 
language’ (1, p. 184). 

Sy, p. 185. This parallel does not greatly help the case in an age 
when Atterbury could write to Pope that he found ‘ the hardest part 
of Chaucer . . . more intelligible’ than some parts of Shakespeare 
and that ‘not merely through the faults of the edition, but the 
obscurity of the writer’ (Pope’s Works, Elwin-Courthope ed., Ix, 
p. 26). 
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appreciation of Spenser’s moral purpose Warton was, of 
course, nearer to his pseudo-classical predecessors than to 
his romantic followers; however, without relinquishing 
that prime virtue of the old school, the solidity that comes 
from well-established principles, he attained to new vir- 
tues, greater catholicity of taste and flexibility of judg-— 
ment. 

In seeking in the literature of and before the sixteenth 
century and in the manners and customs of the ‘ spacious 
times of Great Elizabeth ’ for the explanation of Spenser’s 
poem—so far as explanation of genius is possible—Warton 
was, as has been said, laying the foundations of modern 
historical criticism. Some slight progress had been made 
in this direction before, but without important results. 
Warton was by no means original in recognizing Spenser’s 
debt to the Italian romances which were so popular in his 
day, and to Ariosto in particular. And many critics agreed 
that he was ‘led by the prevailing notions of his age to 
write an irregular and romantic poem.’ They, however, 
regarded his age as one of barbarity and ignorance of the 
rules, and its literature as unworthy of study and destitute 
of intrinsic value. No critic before Warton had realized - 
the importance of supplementing an absolute with an his- 
torical criticism, of reconstructing, so far as possible, a 
poet’s environment and the conditions under which he 
worked, in order to judge his poetry. ‘In reading the 
works of a poet who lived in a remote age,’ he said, ‘ it is 
necessary that we should look back upon the customs and 
manners which prevailed in that age. We should en- 
deavour to place ourselves in the writer’s situation and 
circumstances. Hence we shall become better enabled to 
discover how his turn of thinking, and manner of com- 
posing, were influenced by familiar appearances and es- 
tablished objects, which are utterly different from those 
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with which we are at present surrounded.’ *® And, realiz- 
ing that the neglect of these details was fatal to good 
criticism, that the ‘commentator,*® whose critical ep- 
quiries are employed on Spenser, Jonson, and the rest of 
our elder poets, will in vain give specimens of his classica| 
erudition, unless, at the same time, he brings to his work 
a mind intimately acquainted with those books, which 
though now forgotten, were yet in common use and high 
repute about the time in which his authors respectively 
wrote, and which they consequently must have read,’ *! he 
resolutely reformed his own practice. 

Warton not only perceived the necessity of the historical 
method of studying the older poets, but he had acquired 
what very few of his contemporaries had attained, sutti- 
cient knowledge of the earlier English literature to under- 
take such a study of Spenser. He embarked upon the study 
of the Fairy Queen, its sources and literary background, 
with a fund of knowledge which, however much later 
scholars, who have taken up large holdings in the territory 
charted by that pioneer, may unjustly scorn its superti- 
ciality or inexactness, was for that time quite exceptional, 
and which could not fail to illuminate the poem to the 
point of transfiguration. Every reader of Spenser had ac- 
cepted his statement that he took Ariosto as his model, 


"11, p. 71. 

“Warton ably and sharply met Pope’s attack on Theobald for 
including in his edition of Shakespeare a sample of his sources, of 
««___All such reading as never was read,’” and concluded ‘If 
Shakespeare is worth reading, he is worth explaining, and the re- 
searches used for so valuable and elegant a purpose, merit the thanks 
of genius and candour, not the satire of prejudice and ignorance’ 
(m1, p. 319). In similar vein he rebuked such of his own critics 
as found his quotations from the romances ‘ trifling and uninterest- 
ing’: ‘such readers can have no taste for Spenser’ (1, p. 91). 

“1, pp. 317-18. 
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but no one before Warton had remarked another model, 
oue closer in respect of matter, which the poet no doubt 
thought too obvious to mention, the old romances of chiv- 
alry. Warton observed ‘that where Spenser's plan is least 
like Ariosto’s, it most resembles the romances; that, al- 
though he ‘formed his Faerie Queene upon the fanciful 
plan of Ariosto,’ he formed the particular adventures 
of his knight upon the romances. ‘ Spenser’s first book is,’) 
he said, ‘a regular and precise imitation of such a series) 
of action as we frequently find in books of chivalry.’ *? Z 

In proof of Spenser’s indebtedness to the romances 
Warton cited the prevalence of romances of chivalry in 
his day, and pointed out particular borrowings from this 
popular poetry. In the first place he insisted again and 
again not only that the ‘encounters of chivalry’ which 
appeared so extraordinary to modern eyes were familiar 
to readers in Spenser’s day,** but that the practices of 
chivalry were even continued to some extent.** Warton’s 
close acquaintance with the literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and before showed him that the matter of the ro- 
mances was common property and had permeated other 
works than those of medieval poets. He discovered that 
the story of Arthur, from which Spenser borrowed most, 


“1, p. 26. 

“And even later to the time of Milton. Warton found Milton’s 
mind deeply tinctured with romance reading and his imagination and 
poetry affected thereby (1, pp. 257 and 350). Even Dryden wanted 
to write an epie about Arthur or the Black Prince but on the model 
of Virgil and Spenser, not Spenser and the romances (Hssay on 
Satire). 

“1, p. 27 and 1, pp. 71-72. Warton cited Holinshed’s Chronicles 
(Stowe’s contin.) where is an account of a tourney for the enter- 
tainment of Queen Elizabeth, in which Fulk Grevill and Sir Philip 
Sidney, among others, entered the lists (Holin., Chron., ed. 1808, 
Iv, pp. 435 ff.). 
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was so generally known and so great a favourite that inci- 
dents from it were made the basis for entertainment of 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth,*® and that Arthur and his 
knights were alluded to by writers so various as Caxion, 
Ascham, Sidney, Puttenham, Bacon, and Jonson; *® that 
even Ariosto ** himself borrowed from the story of Arthur. 
At the same time his first-hand knowledge of the romances 
enabled him to point out among those which most directly 
influenced the Fairy Queen, Malory’s Morte Arthur, the 
largest contributor, of course, from which such details as 
the story of Sir Tristram, King Ryence and the mantle 
of beards, the holy Grail, and the Blatant Beast were 
drawn ; ** Bevis of Southampton, which furnished the in- 
cident of the well of marvellous healing power ; *® the bal- 
lad of the Boy and the Mantle, from the French romance, 
Le Court Mantel, which suggested Spenser’s conceit of 
Florimel’s girdle.®°° Warton also carefully discussed Spen- 
ser’s fairy mythology, which supplanted the classical myth- 
ology as his romantic adventures replaced those of anti- 


* Warton quotes Laneham’s ‘ Letter wherein part of the Entertain- 
ment untoo the Queen’s Majesty at Killinworth Castl in Warwick- 
sheer in this Soomer’s progress, 1575, is signified,’ and Gascoigne’s 
‘Pleasures of Kenilworth Castle,’ Works, 1576. 

“1, pp. 50-74. “1, pp. 27-57. 

“1, pp. 53-57. “1, pp. 69-71. 

™1, p. 76. Warton says an ‘ingenious correspondent communi- 
cated’ to him this ‘old ballad or metrical romance.’ Part of Le 
Court Mantel he found in Sainte Pelaye’s Mémoires sur l’ancienne 
Chevalerie, 1760. Other details, which could not be traced to par- 
ticular romances, Warton attributed to ‘a mind strongly tinctured 
with romantic ideas.’ One of these, the custom of knights swearing 
on their swords, Upton had explained as derived from the custom of 
the Huns and Goths, related by Jornandes and Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, but Warton pointed out that it was much more probably de- 
rived from the more familiar romances (1, p. 65). A Bodleian ms. 
containing Sir Degore and other romances is quoted from and 
described (11, pp. 5-9). 
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quity, ascribing its origin to romance and folk-lore of 
Celtie and ultimately Oriental origin.*? 

As in the case of medieval romance, Warton was the 
first critie to consider in any detail Spenser’s indebted-_ 
ness to. Chaucer. Antiquarians and a few poets had been 
‘mildly interested in Chaucer, but his importance for the 
study of the origins of English poetry had been ignored 
in the prevalent delusion that the classics were the ulti- 
mate sources of poetry. Dryden, to be sure, had remarked 
that Spenser imitated Chaucer’s language,®* and subse- 
quent readers, including Warton, concurred. But it still 
remained for Warton to point out that Spenser was also 
indebted to Chaucer for ideas, and to show the extent and 
nature of his debt by collecting ‘specimens of Spenser’s 
imitations from Chaucer, both of language and _ senti- 
ment.’ °% Without, of course, attempting to exhaust the 
subject, Warton collected enough parallel passages to 
prove that Spenser was not only an ‘ attentive reader and 
professed admirer,’ but also an imitator of Chaucer. For 
example, he pointed out that the list of trees in the wood 
of error was more like Chaucer’s in the Assembly of Fowls 
than similar passages in classical poets mentioned by Jor- 
tin; °* that he had borrowed the magic mirror which Mer- 


“1, pp. 77-89. Warton often used the terms Celtic and Norse very 

loosely. without recognizing the difference. Like Huet and Mallet 
and other students of romance he was misled by the absurd and 
fanciful ethnologies in vogue in the 17th and 18th centuries. For 
his theory of romance see his dissertation On the Origin of Romantic 
Fiction in Europe prefixed to the first volume of his History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, 1774. In spite of the absurdity of his theory as a whole, 
many details are surprisingly correct and illuminating. 

"Essay on Satire. Dryden frequently referred to Chaucer as 
Spenser’s master, meaning in the matter of language. See also 
Dedication of the Pastorals and Preface to the Fables. 

* Section V, Of Spenser’s Imitations from Chaucer. 
“In his Remarks on Spenser’s Poems. See Observations I, p. 190. 
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lin gave Ryence from the Squire’s Tale,®*° and from the 
Romance of the Rose, the conceit of Cupid dressed in flow- 
ers.°° By a careful comparison with Chaucer’s language, 
Warton was able to explain some doubtful passages as wel! 
as to show Spenser’s draughts from ‘ the well of English 
undefiled.’ 

One can scarcely overestimate the importance of War- 
ton’s evident first-hand knowledge of Chaucer in an age 
when he was principally known only through Dryden's 
and Pope’s garbled modernizations, or Milton’s reference 
to him who 


The story of Cambuscan bold. 


Warton was not satisfied that Chaucer should be studied 
merely to illustrate Spenser; he recognized his intrinsic 
value as well, and suffered his enthusiasm for Chaucer to 
interrupt the thread of his criticism of Spenser, while he 
lauded and recommended to his neglectful age the charms 
of the older poet.°* To be sure Warton’s reasons for ad- 
miring Chaucer were somewhat too romantic to convince 
an age that preferred regular beauties; his ‘ romantic 
arguments’, ‘wildness of painting’, ‘simplicity and 
antiquity of expression ’, though ‘ pleasing to the imagina- 
tion’ and calculated to ‘transport us into some fairy 
region’ were certainly not the qualities to attract Upton 


®=1, p. 205. Warton showed many instances of Spenser’s interest 
in Cambuscan, including his continuation of part of the story. See 
also pp. 210 ff. 

*y, p. 221. 

% Warton found opportunity to express more fully his enthusiasm 
for Chaucer in a detailed study comparable to this of Spenser, in his 
History of English Poetry twenty years later. This contributed quite 
as much to the restoration of Chaucer as did Tyrwhitt’s accurate 
elucidation of textual difficulties. 
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or Hughes or Dr. Johnson. Unlike the pseudo-classical 
admirers of Chaucer, Warton held that to read modern 
imitations was not to know Chaucer; that to provide such 
substitutes was to contribute rather to the neglect than to 
the popularity of the original. With characteristic sound- 
ness of scholarship Warton condemned the prevalence of 
translations because they encouraged ‘indolence and 
illiteracy’, displaced the originals and thus gradually 
vitiated public taste.°® 

The study of Spenser’s age yielded the third element 
which Warton introduced into Spenserian criticism—the 
influence of the medieval moralities and allegorical 
masques. Warton’s study of Spenser’s allegory is of quite 
another sort than Hughes’s essay. Instead of trying to con- 
coct a set of a priori rules for a kind of epic which should 
find its justification in its moral, Warton, as usual, was 
concerned with forms of allegory as they actually existed 
and were familiar to his poet, and with the history of alle- 
gorical poetry in England. Without denying the impor- 
tant influence of Ariosto, he pointed out that his prede- 
cessors had erred in thinking the Orlando Furioso a sufti- 
cient model; he saw that the characters of Spenser’s alle- 
gory much more resembled the ‘ emblematical personages, 
visibly decorated with their proper attributes, and actually 
endued with speech, motion, and life’ °° with which Spen- 
ser was familiar upon the stage, than the less symbolical 


1, pp. 269-71. Warton extended this criticism to translations of 
classical authors as well. Of course the greatest of the classicists, 
Dryden and Johnson, realized the limitations of translation, that it 
was only a makeshift. See Preface to translation of Ovid’s epistle, 
to Sylvae and to the Fables, and Boswell’s Johnson, Hill Ed., m, p. 
36. But the popularity of Dryden’s translations, and the large num- 


_ber of translations and imitations that appeared during his and suc- 


ceeding generations, justified Warton’s criticism. 
p. 78. 
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characters of Ariosto. Warton could support his position 
by quoting references in the Fairy Queen to masques and 
dumb shows,® and by tracing somewhat the progress of 
allegory in English poetry before Spenser.*! It is charac- 
teristic that he should not have been satisfied to observe 
that allegory was popular in Spenser’s age, but that he 
should wish to explain it by a ‘retrospect of English 
poetry from the age of Spenser.’ ®? Superficial and hasty 
as this survey is, it must have confirmed Warton’s opinion 
that a thorough exploration of early English poetry was 
needed, and so anticipated his magnum opus. And we 
ean find little fault with its conclusions, even when he 
says that this poetry ‘ principally consisted in visions and 
allegories ’ when he could add as a matter of information, 
‘ there are, indeed, the writings of some English poets now 
remaining, who wrote before Gower or Chaucer.’ 

In rejecting the conclusions of pseudo-classical criti- 
cism, in regarding Spenser as the heir of the middle ages, 
Warton did not by any means overlook the influence of 
the renaissance, of the classical revival, upon his poetry. 
His study of the classical sources from which Spenser em- 
bellished his plan ® is as careful and as suggestive as his 
study of the medisval sources; it is only not so strikingly 
new. His attack on Sealiger, who subordinated a com- 
parative method to the demonstration of a priori conclu- 
sions, shows that he was a sounder classicist than that 


© 1, pp. 78-81. ‘Spenser expressly denominates his most exquisite 
groupe of allegorical figures, the Maske of Cupid. Thus, without re- 
curring to conjecture, his own words evidently demonstrate that he 
sometimes had representations of this sort in his eye.’ 

“II, pp. 93-103. Beginning with Adam Davy and the author of 
Piers Plowman. Like Spence, Warton recognized in Sackville’s 
Induction the nearest approach to Spenser, and a probable source of 
influence upon him. 

“11, p. 92. “1, pp. 92-156. 
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pseudo-classical leader. Scaliger, he said, more than once 
‘betrayed his ignorance of the nature of ancient po- 
etry ’; °* he ‘had no notion of simple and genuine beauty ; 
nor had ever considered the manners and customs which 
prevailed in early times.’ °° Warton was a true classi- 
cist in his admiration for Homer and Aristotle, and in 
his recognition of them as the ‘ genuine and uncorrupted 
sources of ancient poetry and ancient criticism ’; ® but, 
as has been said, he did not make the mistake of supposing 
them the sources of modern poetry and criticism as well. 
Warton shows in this essay an extraordinarily clear 
recognition of the relation between classical, medixval and 
modern literatures, and a corresponding adaptation of cri- 
ticism to it. By a wide application of the historical 
method, he saw that English poetry was the joint product 
of two principal strains, the ancient or classical, and the 
medieval or romantic; and that the poet or critic who 
neglected either disclaimed half his birthright. The po- 
etry of Spenser’s age, Warton perceived, drew from both 
sources. Although the study of the ancient models was 
renewed, the ‘romantic manner of poetical composition 
introduced and established by the Provencial bards’ was 
not superseded by a ‘ newer and more legitimate taste of 
writing.’ ®* And Warton as a critic accepted—as Scaliger 
would not—the results of his historical study ; he admired 
and desired the characteristic merits of classical poetry, 
‘justness of thought and design,’ ‘ decorum,’ ‘ uniform- 
ity, °° he ‘so far conformed to the reigning maxims of 
modern criticism, as . . . to recommend classical propri- 
ety’; ®* but he wished them completed and adorned with 
the peculiar imaginative beauties of the ‘ dark ages,’ those 


“1, p. 147. 1 
p. 133. * 2. pp. 324-5. 
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fictions which ‘rouse and invigorate all the powers of 
imagination [and] store the fancy with those sublime and 
charming images, which true poetry best delights to dis- 
play.’ 70 

The inevitable result of recognizing the relation between 
the classical and romantic sources of literature was con- 
tempt for pseudo-classicism, for those poets and critics who 
rejected the beauties of romance for the less natural per- 
fections approved by the classical and French theorists, 
who aped the ancients without knowing them and despised 
their own romantic ancestry. The greatest English pocts, 
Warton perceived, were those who combined both elements 
in their poetry; those who rejected either fell short of the 
highest rank. And therefore he perceived the loss to Eng- 
lish poetry when, after the decline of romance and allegory, 
‘a poetry succeeded, in which imagination gave way to 
correctness, sublimity of description to delicacy of senti- 
ment, and majestic imagery to conceit and epigram.’ War- 
ton’s brief summary of this poetry points out its weakness. 
‘ Poets began now to be more attentive to words, than to 
things and objects. The nicer beauties of happy expres- 
sion were preferred to the daring strokes of great con- 
ception. Satire, that bane of the sublime, was imported 
from France. The muses were debauched at court; and 
polite life, and familiar manners, became their only themes. 
The simple dignity of Milton *! was either entirely ne- 
glected, or mistaken for bombast and insipidity, by the 
refined readers of a dissolute age, whose taste and morals 
were equally vitiated.’ 7? 

The culminating—perhaps the crowning—glory of War- 


"11, pp. 322-3. 

"There is a digression on Milton in the Observations (1, pp. 335- 
353) the prelude to his edition of Milton, 1785 and 1791. 

"11, pp. 106-8. 
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ton’s first piece of critical writing is his keen delight in 
the task. Addison had praised and popularized criti- 
cism,"* but with reservations; and most people—even 
until recent times (if indeed the idea has now wholly dis- 
appeared from the earth )—would agree with Warton that 
the ‘ business of criticism is commonly laborious and dry.’ 
“et he affirms that his work ‘ has proved a most agreeable 
task’; that it has ‘ more frequently amused than fatigued 
[his] attention,’ and that ‘much of the pleasure that 
Spenser experienced in composing the Fairy Queen, must, 
in some measure, be shared by his commentator; and the 
critic, on this occasion, may speak in the words, and with 


the rapture, of the poet.’ 


The wayes through which my weary steppes I guyde 

In this delightfull land of faerie, 

Are so exceeding spacious and wyde, 

And sprinkled with such sweet varietie 

Of all that pleasant is to ear or eye, 

That I nigh ravisht with rare thoughts delight, 

My tedious travel do forgett thereby: 

And when I gin to feele decay of might, 

It strength to me supplies, and cheares my dulled spright. 


Warton’s real classicism and his endeavours to carry his 
contemporaries with him by emphasizing wherever pos- 
sible his accord with them, blinded them for a time to the 
strongly revolutionary import of the Observations on the 
“Fatry Queen,’ and the book was well received by pseudo- 
classical scholars. Its scholarly merits and the impulse 
it gave to the study of literature were generously praised 
by Dr. Johnson.74 This is however scarcely a fair test; 


™ In his critical essays in the Spectator. 

* July 16, 1754. ‘I now pay you a very honest acknowledgement, 
for the advancement of the literature of our native country. You 
have shewn to all, who shall hereafter attempt the study of our 
ancient authours, the way to success; by directing them to the peru- 
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for the ‘ watch-dog of classicism,’ although an indifferent 
scholar when compared with Warton, had an almost om- 
nivorous thirst for knowledge, and although he despised 
research for its own sake, his nearest sympathy with the 
romantic movement was when its researches tended to 
increase the sum of human knowledge. Warburton was 
delighted with the Observations, and told Warton so.*® 
Walpole complimented the author upon it, though he nad 
no fondness for Spenser.7® The reviewer for the Monthly 
Review ™ showed little critical perception. Although he 
discussed the book section by section, he discovered noth. 
ing extraordinary in it, nothing but the usual influence of 
Ariosto, defects of the language, parallel passage and 
learned citation; and he reached the height of inadequacy 
when he thus commended Warton’s learning: ‘ Upon the 
whole, Mr. Warton seems to have studied this author with 
much attention, and has obliged us with no bad prelude 


for the edition, of which he advises us.** His acquaint- 


sal of the books which those authours had read. Of this method, 
Hughes and men much greater than Hughes, seem never to have 
thought. The reason why the authours, which are yet read, of the 
sixteenth century, are so little understood, is, that they are read 
alone; and no help is borrowed from those who lived with them, 
or before them’ (Boswell’s Johnson, Hill Ed., 1, p. 270). 

™ Warburton’s Letters, No. ctyvm, Nov. 30, 1762. Works, x1, 
p. 338. 

® Walpole to Warton, October 30, 1767. Walpole’s Letters, Toyn- 
bee Ed., vit, p. 144. 

™ August, 1754, x1, pp. 112-124. 

** Probably Upton’s Edition of the Fairy Queen, which is frequently 
referred to in the second edition of the Observations. There is ample 
evidence in Johnson’s letters and Warton’s comments upon them, as 
well as his own manuscript notes in his copy of Spenser’s Works 
that he intended a companion work of remarks on the best of Spen- 
ser’s works, but this made so little progress that it cannot have been 
generally known. See Boswell’s Johnson, 1, p. 276, and Warton’s 
copy of Spenser’s works, ed. 1617. This quarto volume, which I have 
examined in the British Museum, contains copious notes which sub- 
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ance with our earliest writers must have qualified him 
with such a relish of the Anglo-Saxon dialect, as few poets, 
since Prior, seem to have imbibed.’ A scurrilous anony- 
mous pamphlet, The Observer Observ’d, or Remarks on 
a certain curious Tract, intitl’d, ‘ Observations of the 
Faiere Queen of Spencer,’ by Thomas Warton, A. M., ete., 
which appeared two years after the Observations, deserved 
the harsh treatment it received at the hands of the re- 
viewers."® The immediate results on the side of Spen- 
serian criticism were not striking. Two editions of the 
Fairy Queen, by John Upton and Ralph Church, appeared 
in 1758. Of these, the first was accused at once of bor- 
rowing without acknowledgment from Warton’s Observa- 
tions; ®° the second is described as having notes little 
enlightening ; *? both editors were still measuring Spenser 
by the ancieats.*? 

From this time the Spenserian movement was wholly 
poetical. - Warton’s essay put a new seal of critical ap- 
proval upon the Fatry Queen and Spenser’s position as 
the poet’s poet was established with the new school. He 
was no longer regarded judicially as an admirable poet who 
unfortunately chose inferior models for verse and fable 
with which to present his moral; he was enthusiastically 
adopted as an inexhaustible source of poetic inspiration, of 
imagination, of charming imagery, of rich colour, of elu- 
sive mystery, of melodious verse. 


sequently formed the basis for the Observations. The notes continue 
partly through the shorter poems as well as the Fairy Queen. Some 
of them were evidently made for the second edition, for they contain 
references to Upton’s edition. 

™ Mon. Rev., July, 1756, xv, p. 90. Crit. Rev., May, 1756, 1, p. 374. 

* An impartial Estimate of the Rev. Mr. Upton’s notes on the 
‘Fairy Queen,’ reviewed in Crit. Rev., vim, pp. 82 ff. 

Orit. Rev., vu, p. 106. 

“H. E. Cory: The Critics of Edmund Spenser, Univ. of California 
Pub. in Mod. Phil. 11, 2, pp. 81-182, pp. 149-50. 
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Although Warton’s pseudo-classical contemporaries did 
not perceive the full significance of his study of Spenser, 
his general program began to be accepted and followed; 
and his encouragement of the study of medieval insti- 
tutions and literature gave a great impetus to the new 
romantic movement. His followers were, however, often 
credited with the originality of their master, and their 
work was apt to arouse stronger protest from the pseudo- 
classicists.6* When Hurd’s very romantic Letters -on 
Chivalry and Romance appeared, they were credited 
with having influenced Warton to greater tolerance of 
romance and chivalry.** This unjust conclusion was de- 


While even Dr. Johnson had only praise for the Observations, 
Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope, on the whole a less revolutionary 
piece of criticism, touched a more sensitive point. He found the 
essay instructive, and recommended it as a ‘ just specimen of liter- 
ary moderation’ (Johnson’s Works, Ed. 1825, v, p. 670). But as 
an attack on the reputation of the favourite Augustan poct, its 
drift was evident, and pernicious. This heresy was for him an expla- 
nation of Warton’s delay in continuing it. ‘I suppose he finds him- 
self a little disappointed in not having been able to persuade the 
world to be of his opinion as to Pope’ (Boswell’s Life, Hill Ed., 
I, p. 448). 

“Crit. Rev., XVI, p. 220. It is perfectly evident, however, that the 
debt does not lie on that side. Hurd’s Letters and the second edition 
of the Observations appeared in the same year, which would almost 
conclusively preclude any borrowings from the first for the second. 
But Warton’s first edition, eight years before, had enough of chiv- 
alry and romance to kindle a mind in sympathy. Hurd was a less 
thorough student of the old romances themselves than Warton was. 
He seems to have known them through Sainte Palaye’s Mémoires sur 
VAncienne Chevalerie (1750-81); for he said ‘ Not that I shall make 
a merit with you in having perused these barbarous volumes myself. 
. . . Thanks to the curios'ty of certain painful collectors, this know]- 
edge may be obtained at a cheaper rate. And I think it sufficient to 
refer you to a learned and very elaborate memoir of a French writer’ 
(Letters on Chivalry and Romance. Letter tv, Hurd’s Works, ed. 
1811, rv, p. 260). Warton also new this French work (Ste. Pelaye’s 
at least) and quoted from it, Observations, I, p. 76, and frequently in 


his History of English Poetry. 
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rived no doubt from the tone of greater confidence that 
Hurd was able to assume. Following both the Wartons, 
Hurd sharpened the distinction between the prevailing 
pseudo-classical school of poetry and what he called the 
Gothic; insisted upon the independence of its standards; 
and even maintained the superiority of its subjects.85 In 
all this however he made no real departure from Warton, 
the difference being one of emphasis; Hurd gave an im- 
portant impetus to the movement his master had begun. 
But with all his modernity, his admiration for the growing 
school of imaginative poets, he lacked Warton’s faith in his 
school; he had no forward view, but looked back on the 
past with regret, and toward the future without hope.*® 
On the side of pure literary criticism Warton’s first and 
most important follower was his elder brother, Joseph, 
whose Essay on Pope was a further application of his 
critical theories to the reigning favourite. This very 
remarkable book was the first extensive and serious attack 
upon Pope’s supremacy as a poet, and it is credited with 
two very important contributions to the romantic move- 
ment: the overthrow of Pope and his school; and the sub- 
stitution of new models, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 


**May there not be something in the Gothic Romances peculiarly 
suited to the views of a genius, and to the ends of poetry?’ (Hurd, 
Iv, p. 239). ‘Under this idea than of a Gothic, not classical poem, 
the Fairy Queen is to be read and criticized’ (Iv, p. 292). ‘So far as 
the heroic and Gothic manners are the same, the pictures of each 

. . must be equally entertaining. But I go further, and maintain 
that the circumstances, in which they differ, are clearly to the advan- 
tage of the Gothic designers . . . could Homer have seen... the 
manners of the feudal ages, I make no doubt but he would certainly 
have preferred the latter,’ because of ‘ the improved gallantry of the 
Gothic Knights and the superior solemnity of their superstitions’ 
(1v, p. 280). 

Hurd’s Letters, tv, p. 350. 
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and the modern school; ** it contained the first explicit 
statement of the new poetic theories.** 

Warton’s Observations on the ‘ Fatry Queen’ thus 
wrought so great and so salutary a change in literary criti- 
cism that it is practically impossible to exaggerate its 
importance. Here first the historical method was appre- 
ciated and extensively employed. Here first the pseudo- 
classicism of the age of Pope was exposed. Here first is 
maintained a nice and difficult balance between classica! 
and romantic criticism: without underestimating the influ- 
ence of classical literature upon the development of English 
poetry, Warton first insisted that due attention be paid the 


* Joseph Warton placed Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, ‘ our only 
three sublime and pathetic poets’ in the first class, at the head of 
English poets. The object of the essay was to determine Pope’s 
place in the list. ‘I revere the memory of Pops,’ he said, ‘I respect 
and honour his abilities; but I do not think him at the head of his 
profession. In other words, in that species of poetry wherein Popr 
excelled, he is superior to all mankind: and I only say, that this 
species of poetry is not the most excellent one of the art’ (Dedication 
i-ii). ‘ The sublime and pathetic are the two chief nerves of all genuine 
poetry. What is there transcendently sublime or pathetic in Pore?’ 
(Ded, vi). After a careful examination of all Pope’s works Joseph 
Warton assigned him the highest place in the second class, below Mil- 
ton and above Dryden. He was given a place above other modern 
English poets because of the ‘ excellencies of his works in general, 
and taken all together; for there are parts and passages in other 
modern authors, in Young and in Thomson, for instance, equal to any 
of Porr, and he has written nothing in a strain so truly sublime, 
as the Bard of Gray’ (1, p. 405). References are to the fifth 
edition, 2 vols., 1806. 

The first volume of Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope appeared in 
1756, two years after the Observations. Though its iconoclasm was 
more apparent, the latter essay made little advance in the way of 
new theory upon the earlier one, and there is rather more of hedging 
in the discussion of Pope than in that of Spenser. The greater 
variety of revolutionary dicta enunciated by the younger brother, 
and his greater activity in promulgating them, lead us to regard him 
as the more original thinker of the two. 
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neglected literature of the Middle Ages, which with quite 
independent but equally legitimate traditions contributed 
richly not only to the poetry of Spenser but to all great 
poetry since. His strength lies in the solidity and the 
inclusiveness of his critical principles. Without being 
carried away by romantic enthusiasm to disregard the 
classics, he saw and accounted for a difference between 
modern and ancient poetry and adapted his criticism to 
poetry as he found it instead of trying to conform poetry to 
rules which were foreign to it. This new criticism exposed 
the fatal weakness in the prevailing pseudo-classical poetry 
and criticism ; it showed the folly of judging either single 
poems or national literature as independent and detached, 
and the necessity of considering them in relation to the 
national life and literature to which they belong. Thus 
Warton’s freedom from prejudice and preconceived stand- 
ards, his interest in the human being who writes poetry, 
and the influences both social and literary which surround 
him, his—for that day—extraordinary knowledge of all 
those conditions, enabled him to become the founder of a 
new school of criticism. 


Crarissa RINAKER. 
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VI.—THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW FOR 1623 


That Thomas Middleton was the author of the London 
Lord Mayor’s Show for 1623 has long been known; that 
he was not the sole author no one has suspected. His 
pamphlet describing the occasion is entitled The Triumphs 
of Integrity; it was printed by Dyce,’ and from him by 
Bullen ; * Dyce does not tell where the pamphlet which he 
reprints may be found; and I have not been able to dis- 
cover it in the libraries of the British Museum, the Guild- 
hali, the Society of Antiquaries, or the Bodleian. 

There is, however, in the British Museum a pamphlet 
by Anthony Munday—who wrote several of these triumphs 
—which seems to indicate that he had a hand in planning 
the festivities with which Lumley was inaugurated. The 
title-page reads: The Trivmphs of the Golden Fleece. 
Performed at the cost and charges of the Auncient and 
Honourable Soctetie of the Drapers: for the enstaulment 
of their Worthy Brother, Mr. Martin Lvmley in the Maior- 
altie of London. On Wednesday . . . the nine and twen- 
tieth day of October 1623. Written by A. Mundy, citizen 
and Draper of London. London . . . 1623.8 


1In his edition of Middleton’s Works, v, pp. 305 f. 

?In his edition of Middleton, vu, pp. 381f. The title is recorded 
by Greg, A List of Masques, Pageants, &c. (1902) p. 18. For men- 
tion of this show, see Fairholt, Lord Mayor’s Pageants (1843), pt. 1, 
p- 49. Bullen says he has not seen the original of this very rare 
pamphlet; nor had J. Nichols (writing in the Gent. Mag. for August, 
1824, p. 117) seen any copy. 

* Aside from a page and three lines of dedication (addressed to 
the Drapers and signed “ your poore louing Brother, A. Mundy”), 
this pamphlet consists of four pages of description. I find no sug- 
gestion of a pageant—in the strict sense of the word—beyond the 
Argo. Of course the companies in their barges accompanied thie 
Mayor to Westminster, as the custom was. 
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Munday describes the show on the Thames, when the 
Lord Mayor made his customary trip by water to take his 
oath at Westminster. This show included a barge, de- 
signed like the Argo, with Medea “ attended with the faire 
Queene Irene her daughter, and accompanied with the 
famous Princes Jason, Hercules, Telamon, Orpheus, Cas- 
for and Pollux ali armed with fayre guilt Armours; and 
bearing Triumphall Lances wreathed about with guilded 
Laurell. ...  Sixe Tributarie Indian Kings, holding 
their seuerall dominions of Medea, and liuing in vassalage 
to her: are commaunded by her to rowe the Argoe, all of 
them. . . . Antickely attired in rich habiliments. 

“ The Seruice being performed vpon the Water, the like 
is done on the Land, all the rest of the day following: 
alwayes attending his honors seruice and for adding the 
more splendor to the Triumphs Solemnite. 

“ Whatsoeuer credit or commendation (if any at all) 


may attend on the Artefull performance of this poore 
deuise : it belongeth to the Arts-Maisters Richard Simpson, 
and Nicholas Sotherne, and freely I giue it to them. 


The water-show as described in Middleton’s pamphlet 
does not correspond with that described by Munday; my 
first impulse, in my attempt to settle the question of the 
authorship of this show, was to suppose that Munday wrote 
a plan for the festivities on the water, which had not 
proved acceptable to the Drapers. In 1617—when the 
show was written by Middleton—both Dekker and Mun- 
day were unsuccessful competitors; we find, in the Gro- 
cers’ records, the following items: 

“ Payde and given in benevolence to Anthony Monday, 
gent", for his paynes in drawing a project for this busy- 
nesse which was offered to the Comyttee, £5. 
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“ Payde and given to Mr Deckar for the like, £4.” ! 

Reference to the records of the Drapers’ Company, hovw- 
ever, showed that such an assumption would not be justi- 
fied. The Wardens’ Accounts for 1621-2,—the mayoralty 
of Sir Edward Barkham,—show that Munday assisted 
Middleton in his show for 1621. We find in these ac- 
counts: 


Item paid to Mr Thomas Middleton, Garrett Christmas and 
Anthony Munday by agreement for makinge and settinge out 
of the Pageants and shewes, viz. the one in forme or likenes 
of a Mountaine one other of a fountaine with a triple Crowne bexvli 
a third called the tower of Vertue or the brazen tower and the 
fourth a chariott drawne with twoe pellited lyons and for all 
charges incident to these shewes 

Item given and allowed for scarfes, viz. to Mr Middleton) =—s_ 
and Mr Christmas to each of them xxijs and to Bell aa iJ} iiijs 


These preparations were for The Svnne in Artes, Mid- 
dleton’s show for 1621.7, In the same accounts for 1622- 
5, we read: 


Sir Martyn Lumley, lord mayor. 

Item paid to Mr. Thomas Middleton and Garret Christmas by) 
agreement for making and setting out of the pageants and shewes 
viz. the one in forme or likenes of a mountayne one other a \cll 
charriott drawne with twoe Pellited Leyons a Third chaistall 
Temple and the fourth a royall canopy of state and for all 
chardges incident to those shewes 

Item paid Anthony Munday for an argot Xxxyli 


* Reprinted in Heath, Some Account of the Worshipful Company of 
Grocers (2d ed., 1854), p. 413. 

?This pamphlet, which is in the British Museum, has been re- 
printed by Dyce, v, pp. 293 f.; Bullen, vi, pp. 335 f.; in Prog. James. 
Iv, pp. 724f. Cf. Greg, p. 17; J. G. Nichols, London Pageants 
(1831), p. 103; J. Nichols, in Gent. Mag. for August, 1824, p. 116, 
and Fairholt, pt. 1, p. 48. Cf. Bullen, vm, pp. 341, 346, and 348, for 
descriptions of the pageants here enumerated. Garrett Christmas 
was the engineer who had charge of the scenic effects of more than 
one Lord Mayor’s Show planned by Middleton. 
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Item to Mr Monday & his partener for the like [i. e., “in liewe 
of his scarfe”] xls* 


The “argot” of the above item is evidently the “ Ar- 
goe ” of the pamphlet in which Munday describes his show. 
The appropriateness of the Argo and the story of the 
Golden Fleece to the Drapers is too obvious to need com- 
ment; suffice it to say that Munday had used it before.” 
It is possible that the similarities which we find in so many 
of these civic triumphs are due to the fact that certain 
properties owned by the companies had to be used when 
one of their number was elected mayor; such a limitation 
must have hampered the poet, whose genius must have 
strained more than once at the bonds fastened by Economy. 
Middleton’s reference to the water-show of 1623 is 


*The “ partener” is Mr. Richard Simpson, or Mr. Nicholas Soth- 
erne. This looks as if the poet chosen to write the Show could select 
the engineer who was to realize his “ projects.” If there were an 
honor in having a “scarf” it is comforting to know that Monday 
received its equivalent in 1623, though it was denied him in 1621. 

? As early as 1522, when Charles V came to London, the Drapers 
exhibited “a pagiaunt of the story of Jason and medea wyth the 
dragon and ij bollys (bulls) beryng the goldyn flese, by cause the 
emperowr is lorde and gever of the tewson (T'oison d’Or) and hedde 
& maker of all the knyghtys off the tewson, lyke as the kyng ot 
englonde is of the ordyr of the knyghtys off the garter” Corp. 
Christi (Cantab.) Ms. 298; cf. also on this entry, Stow, Annals, p. 
516; Hall, pp. 637f.; Grafton, ii, pp. 322f. My own English 
Pageantry—an Historical Outline, which is in preparation, will con- 
tain a detailed account of this “ royal-entry.” 

In 1615 Munday wrote the show for the inauguration of Sir John 
Jolles, Draper, as Lord Mayor. (The pamphlet is in the British 
Museum, Guildhall, and Bodleian; it is reprinted in John Nichols, 
Progresses, éc. of James I, 11, pp. 107f.). In this show a goodly 
Argo, with Jason, Medea, and the Argonauts appeared on the 
Thames; the companions of Jason were “ seated about him in their 
several degrees, attired in fair gilt armors.” Jason also appeared 
in the 1621 show; he sat in the “ Chariot of Honour.” ‘See Bullen. 
op. cit., VII, pp. 339 f. 
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brief: } “ After his lordship’s return from Westminster, 
having received some service upon the water by a proper 
and significant masterpiece of triumph called the Lnperia! 
Canopy, being the ancient arms of the Company, an inyep- 
tion neither old nor enforced, the same glorious and apt 
property, accompanied with four other triumphal pegmes,: 
are, in their convenient stages, planted to honour his Jord- 
ship’s progress through the city.” These four are the 
Mount Royal ; a Chariot,—with various famous mayors of 
London, to whom an allegorical significance has been given, 
—‘ drawn by two pelleted lions, being the proper support- 
ers of the Company’s arms”;* the Crystal Sanctuary; 
and the “ thrice-royal Canopy of State, being the honoured 
arms of this fraternity, the three Imperial Crowns cast 
into the form and bigness of a triumphal pageant, with 
cloud and sunbeams, those beams by enginous art, made 
often to mount and spread like a golden and glorious can- 


opy over the deified persons that are placed under it, which 
are eight in number, figuring the eight Beatitudes; * to 
improve which conceit, Beati pactfici, being the king’s 
word or motto, is set in fair great letters near the upper- 
most of the three crowns.” * The speech, delivered from 
this pageant, contained no reference to Jason, Medea, or 
the Argo.® 


1 Bullen’s ed., vu, pp. 385 f. 

2“ Movable stage-erections (Gr. wfyua, Lat. pegma) ”—Bullen. 
The word was a common synonym for pageant in the xvii century. 

* Bullen’s Middleton, vu, p. 389. 

*These were personified, and sat in a pageant at Sopers-Lane end, 
when Queen Elizabeth passed through London before her coronation 
in January, 1558-9. For an account of this “royal entry,” see the 
pamphlet printed by Richard Tottill, and reprinted in John Nichols, 
Progresses, &c., of Queen Elizabeth, 1, pp. 38f.; and in Edward 
Arber, An English Garner, Iv, pp. 217 f. 

* Bullen, op. cit., vu, pp. 393f. This may be the “ fountaine with 
a triple Crowne ” of the 1621 records, remodelled. 

* Bullen, vir, pp. 394 f. 
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It is, of course, possible that, after Middleton’s pamphlet 
had been printed, the Argo was substituted for the Canopy 
which he had intended to put on the river; the fact that 
this ship had appeared in 1615,—and perhaps in 1621,— 
would make such a substitution easy.' Thirty-five pounds, 
however, was a big sum to pay for getting the ship ready. 

The extracts from the Drapers’ records serve to clear up 
the relation between the two descriptive pamphlets for the 
Lord Mayor’s Show of 1623. It is quite clear that Mun- 
day was not—as were he and Dekker in 1617—unsuccess- 
ful in his attempts to get his plans for the show accepted. 
As in 1621, he collaborated with Middleton ; the nature of 
the collaboration is, however, clearer in 1623—for Mun- 
day planned the festivities on the water, and Middleton 
confined himself to those on land. If the latter had in- 
tended to show an Imperial Canopy on the Thames, his 
plans were evidently changed ; for it is clear that the Argo 
appeared on the river when the show took place.? 


Rosert Wiruineton. 


*Cf. Middleton’s The Sun in Aries (the show for 1621—Bullen’s 
ed. vil, pp. 335f.). The water-show is dismissed with a word— 
the mayor “received some service upon the water” (p. 339). The 
first character to greet him on land was Jason, who with Hercules, 
Alexander, Cesar, and others, awaited his “ most wished arrival,” 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

*Fairholt, op. cit., p. 50, echoes Middleton’s descriptive pamphlet, 
and makes no mention of the Argo. 


VII.—THE POSITION OF GROUP C IN THE 
CANTERBURY TALES 


It has for a jong time been generally agreed among 
Chaucerian scholars that the most serious defect of the 
Chaucer Society’s arrangement of the Canterbury Tales is 
its placing of the Physician’s Tale, Pardoner’s prolog, and 
Pardoner’s Tale, which constitute what is generally 
known as Group C, between the Nun’s Priest’s Tale and 
the Wife of Bath’s prolog. This arrangement has abso- 
lutely no Ms. authority, for no Ms. is known to exist in 
which Group C either precedes Group D or follows Group 
B. Nor does Group C contain any references to time or 
place which make the Chaucer Society’s arrangement a 
probable one. Indeed, the arrangement was adopted for 
no better reason than to make the tales of the third day not 
less than those of the second,’ a reason which we can only 
characterise as a trivial one. 

But altho the Physictan’s Tale and the Pardoner’s 
Tale contain, as Furnivall said, “ no internal evidence as 
to their proper place in the work”’,? the ms. evidence is 
decisive in indicating at least which tales they shall pre- 
cede, for the sequence CB? (Pardoner’s Tale followed by 
Shipman’s Tale and the rest of Group B) is almost invar- 
iable in the mss. Of the mss. with regard to which infor- 
mation is accessible, thirty-three contain the tales in this 
sequence.* In addition to these, three mss. which do not 


+ Furnivall, Temporary Preface, p. 42; cf. ibid., pp. 24 ff. 

Ibid., p. 25. 

* These MSS. (indicated by means of Miss Hammond’s abbreviations, 
Chaucer, pp. 163 ff.) are these: Adds. 5140; Adds. 35286; Egerton 
2726; Harley 1758; Harley 7333; Harley 7334; Lansd. 851; Royal 
17; Royal 18; Sloane 1685; Sloane 1686; Barlow; Bodl. 414; Bodl. 
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show the sequence CB? contain clear evidence of their 
derivation from mss. which did have this sequence.* Five 
other sss. which do not exhibit the sequence CB ?, but 
which are so confused in their arrangement as not even 
to preserve the internal integrity of Groups C and B?,° 
must be entirely disregarded, for it is clear that a ms. of 
this character is useless as an authority with regard to the 
order in which these groups shall be arranged. In opposi- 
tion to the thirty-three mss. which exhibit the sequence 
CB? we have the testimony of one ms., Arch. Selden B 14, 
in which the tales are arranged in the order A E! D E? 
B? GC F? HI Now it is entirely possible 
that a single ms. might preserve the correct sequence of 
the Canterbury Tales and that all the other mss. might be 
incorrect in arrangement, for the single ms. might be de- 


686; Laud 600; Laud 739; Rawl. poet. 149; Ch. Ch.; Corpus; New; 
Dd.; Gg.; Ii.; Del.; Dev.; Ellesmere; Hengwrt; Egerton 2863; Eger- 
ton 2864; Hodson-Ashb.; Hodson; Lichfield; Paris. The data concern- 
ing nearly all of these Mss. are given by Miss Hammond, pp. 173 ff., 
for the most part from her own collations. The order of the tales 
in Hengwrt is not given by her but must be ascertained from Fur- 
nivall’s Trial-Tables, Siv-Text Print, Part I. 

‘Tho the Hatton ms. places E* between C and B’, and the Pet- 
worth Ms. places the first part of B* (Shipman and Prioress) before 
B' with the rest of B? after C, the presence in both of the spurious 
Pardoner-Shipman link shows that the present arrangement is not 
original but the result of displacement; for the data see Hammond, 
pp. 184, 200. Ms. Mm divides B? into three fragments, one of them 
following C, but the presence of the spurious Pardoner-Shipman 
lirk and the numbers attached to the tales show that the original 
arrangement was CB’; for the data see Hammond, pp. 192, 188. 

*These Mss. are Rawl. poet. 223, Trinity 49, Trinity 3, Trinity 15, 
Northumberland; for the data see Hammond, pp. 186, 189, 193, 199. 

‘Hammond, p. 187. B* and B* are connected by means of the 
Man of Law’s end-link, which is here converted into a Shipman’s 
prolog. That the Selden Ms. is not a trustworthy authority as to 
arrangement is the opinion of Hammond (Chaucer, p. 187), and it 
was also that of Skeat (Modern Language Review, v, pp. 430 ff.). 
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rived from a superior textual tradition altogether inde- 
pendent of that of the other mss. But we cannot accept 
the authority of the Selden Ms. against that of the other 
Mss. unless we assume for it such an origin as I have indi- 
cated. Have we any evidence for making this assumption / 
If the Selden ms. is derived from a superior and independ- 
ent textual tradition, its arrangement ought at least to be 
better on the whole than that of the other mss. We actu- 
ally find, however, that the Selden ms. is in no respect 
better in its arrangement than others, but that in certain 
important particulars it is demonstrably wrong whicre 
other Mss. are right. It shares with all the other ass. 
the defect of placing the reference to Rochester (B 3116) 
after the reference to Sittingbourne (D 847). It is un- 
questionably wrong (a) in placing the Clerk's Tale (with 
its reference to the Wife of Bath in E1170) before the 
Wife of Bath’s prolog and tale;* (b) in splitting Group 
F by placing some 7000 lines of text between the Squire's 
Tale and the Franklin's Tale. In view of these facts it is 
impossible for us to concede any authority whatever to tle 
Selden ms. when its testimony is opposed to that of all the 
other mss. Its testimony against the order CB? is there- 
fore of no weight. 

Since there is nothing in the text itself that would lead 
an editor or scribe to introduce the order CB? if he did 
not find it in his original, only one explanation will ac- 
count satisfactorily for the fact that our mss. of the Can- 
terbury Tales, with all their varieties of arrangement, so 
consistently preserve CB? as a solid block of text,—name- 
ly, that this part of the Canterbury Tales was a solid 


* The separation of the Merchant’s Tale from the Clerk’s Tale must 
be the result of accidental displacement, for the linking of the two 
is complete in the text of the Selden Ms., even tho the interposition 
of Group D breaks the continuity of Group E. 
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block of text in those Mss. of Chaucer himself from which 
our mss. are derived.* In this respect at least, however 
defective may be their arrangement in other respects, the 
uss. must be right, and no arrangement of the tales can be 
considered a good one which disregards the testimony of 
the mss. by breaking up the order CB’. 

ut what position should CB? occupy in relation to 
other portions of the text? It cannot be placed between 
Group A and B', for this sequence is attested by such 
an overwhelming weight of ms. evidence that we are 
obliged to accept it as that of Chaucer’s own mss.® Nor 
can we place CB? between the Manciple’s Tale and the 
Parson’s prolog, for as to the correctness of the sequence 


‘For the alternative hypothesis, that all existing Mss. are de- 
rived from a single MS. which was not Chaucer’s own and in which 
the tales were arranged in an order for which he was not respon- 
sible, we have not a particle of evidence, and the hypothesis is 
improbable in itself. 

*The order AB' is found in the following 35 mss.: Adds. 5140; 
Adds. 35286; Egerton 2726; Harley 1758; Harley 7333; Harley 
7334; Harley 7335; Lansd. 851; Royal 17; Royal 18; Sloane 1685; 
Sloane 1686; Barlow; Bod]. 414; Bodl. 686; Laud 739; Rawl. poet. 
141; Rawl. poet. 149; Rawl. poet. 223; Corpus; New; Dd.; Gg.; Ii.; 

eTrinity 3; Trinity 15; Dev.; Ellesmere; Egerton 2863: Hodson- 

Ashb.; Hodson; Egerton 2864; Lichfield; Northumberland; Paris. 
For the data concerning their arrangement see Hammond, pp. 173 ff. 
It is clear from the state of the links that this was also the order 
back of Mss. Hatton and Petworth (sec Hammond, pp. 184 and 

200, and note 4 above); the numbers attached to the tales in Ms. 
Mm show that this Ms. also was derived from one having the order 
AB* (see Hammond, p. 192). Mss. Laud 600, Ch. Ch., Del., Hen- 

gwrt, and Holkham do not have the order AB’, but place B* elsewhere, 

always in some position which cannot possibly be correct and not 

the same in any two Mss. See Hammond, pp. 185, 188, 195, 196, 198. 

Ms. Trinity 49 places B* in still a different position, between the 

Pardoner’s Tale and a fragment of B* (see Hammond, p. 189), but 

the state of its links has never been ascertained and it is therefore 

not possible to say what may have been the arrangement of the 

MS. from which it was derived. ms. Selden and its arrangement 

have already been discussed. 
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HI there can be no question at all; not only is it that of 
virtually all the mss., but the two so-called groups are 
inseparably linked together by the opening line of the 
Parson’s prolog: 

By that the maunciple hadde his tale al ended.” 


7 Finally, it is impossible to break up DEF by placing C13 
between D and E or between E and F, for from the evyi- 
dence of the text itself as well as from the evidence of 
the Mss. it is certain that the arrangement DEF repre- 
sents Chaucer’s maturest accomplishment with regard to 
this part of the text.’ We have therefore to choose one 
of three positions for CB*: (1) between and 


” Of the mss. which contain both groups, all but five have them 
; in the order HI. These Mss., Adds. 35286, Rawl. poet 223, Ch. Ch., 
i Trinity 3, Hengwrt, have different arrangements, of which all 
y must be wrong and none is found in more than one MS. For the 
data see Hammond, pp. 173, 186, 188, 193, and the Trial-Tables. 
+ “For the internal evidence see Kittredge’s article, Chaucer’s Dis- 
cussion of Marriage, Modern Philology, Ix, pp. 435 ff. The ms. 
' evidence is too complex to be stated here. In general it may be 
i said that all the mss. which have all of D E F either (1) present 
the groups as a solid block of text, arranged in the order in which 
I have named them; or (2) present all of the material of these 
groups as a solid block of Text, but with various misarrangements 
of the members of which the groups are composed; or (3) present 
; as a solid block of text the great bulk of the material, but with 
various mismanagements of the members of the groups and with 
: one member separated altogether from its fellows by the inter- 
4 position of other sections of text. Of (1) an example is the Elles- 
f mere MS., of (2) an example is Harley 7333, and of (3) an example 
: is the Hatton Ms. Two mss. Ch. Ch. and Hengwrt, break up D E F 
to a greater extent than mss. of the third class; for the arrangement 
of these see Hammond, p. 188 and the Trial-Tables. In mss, Adds. 
35286, Harley 7335, and Laud 600 the arrangement of the text re- 
sembles that of the Mss. of the first class but is not identical with 
it; see Hammond, pp. 173, 179, 185. 
“To place D E F between G and H would be against the clear 
evidence of the Mss., for (except in Ms. Selden) the only group 
which ever breaks the sequence G H is CB’. 
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(2) between F and G; (3) between Gand H. The mss. 
furnish no decisive evidence to guide us in choosing be- 
tween these three positions, for they are divided between 
the arrangements CB*G and CB*H."* The question of the 
best position for CB’, however, is not exactly of the same 
nature as the question of the best position for Group C 
alone. Group C, as we observed, contains no internal evi- 
dence to show what ought to be its position in relation to the 
rest of the tales. We have only the evidence of the ss., 
and that evidence is so unanimous that we cannot hesitate 
to accept it as conclusive. But the testimony of the mss. is 
not conclusive with regard to the position of CB*; more- 
over, when CB? is accepted as a solid block of text we 
have as a guide internal evidence which is not available 
as long as we fail to recognise that CB? is virtually a 
single group. Now if we take into account this internal 
evidence, there can be no doubt as to which is the best 
position for CB*. If we place it between F and G, the 
Summoner’s reference in D 847 to Sittingbourne, which 
is 41 miles from London, will precede the Host’s reference 
in B 3116 to Rochester, which is only 30 miles from Lon- 
don. If we place CB* between G and H, the reference 
to Rochester will occur between Chaucer’s reference in 
G 556 to Boughton, which is 50 miles from London, and 
his reference in H 2 to Bob-up-and-down, which is between 
Boughton and Canterbury.’* If, however, we place CB? 
between B! and D, the references to Deptford,!® Roches- 
ter, Sittingbourne, Boughton, and Bob-up-and-down occur 


* For the data see Hammond, pp. 173 ff. and the Trial-Tables. 
“The exact location of Bob-up-and-down has never been satisfac- 

torily determined, but since Group G certainly precedes Group HI 

Bob-up-and-down must have been farther along the road to Can- 

terbury than Boughton. 

*A 3906. 
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in the text in the same order as that in which the places 
succeed each other along the road. These references are 
not so numerous that it would have been diffieult for 
Chaucer to keep track of them, and it seems reasonable to 
assume that he intended them to occur in the right order. 
The inference is therefore a justifiable one that Chaucer 
referred to Rochester in the Monk’s prolog and to Sitting- 
bourne in the Wife of Bath’s prolog because he intended 
that the Monk should precede the Wife of Bath. 

If we accept this internal evidence as supplementary to 
the external evidence of the Mss., we must conclude that 
the best arrangement of the Canterbury Tales is A B' 
CB? DEFGHLI!'® Tho it is not known to exist in 


* That is, assuming that we are justified in arranging the Can- 
terbury Tales at all. Skeat in his later years was of the opinion 
that we are not, but that the sole duty of the editor with regard 
to the arrangement of the tales is to ascertain precisely the order 
in which Chaucer left them and print them in that order (The Fight- 
Text Edition of the Canterbury Tales, pp. 35 f.). He accordingly 
recommended to future editors the course of printing the tales in 
what is virtually the order of ms. Harley 7334 (Modern Language 
Review, v, p. 434). Scholars who do not share Skeat’s belief that 
Harley 7334 “gives the best and latest authoritative arrangement 
of the tales” (The Fight-Text Edition of the Canterbury Tales, p. 
35), might, if they wished to follow this principle, print the tales 
in the order in which they occur in some other Ms. The principle, tho 
a perfectly defensible one on abstract grounds, would be difficult to 
apply in practice and its application could scarcely give any very 
valuable result. A better principle seems to me to be that which 
Tatlock states when he says that “if we can devise an arrange- 
ment without serious inconsistencies, we are justified in preferring 
it to a self-contradictory one, and in accepting it as coming near 
Chaucer’s intention, even tho the one be the arrangement of no Ms., 
and the other that of many” (The Harleian Manuscript 7384 and 
Revision of the Canterbury Tales, p. 26). The suggestion that B* 
should be followed by C is not a new one, for Skeat (The Fight- 
Text Edition of the Canterbury Tales, p. 30) says, “If we are to 
regard evidence at all, there is no other place for it.” Compare 
also his recommendation in the Modern Language Review which is 
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any MS., it expresses better than any other Chaucer's in- 
tentions, so far at least as his intentions were ever ex- 
pressed in literary form. 


Samvuret Moore. 


eited above. Tatlock says likewise (The Harleian Manuscript and 
Revision of the Canterbury Tales, p. 27) that ms. Harley 7334 in 
putting C before B* “could not easily be proved wrong.” It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that Lawrence (Modern Phil- 
ology, XI, p. 257) argues in favor of the sequence Nun’s Priest-Wife 
of Bath, tho on grounds altogether independent of those set forth 
in the present paper. 


